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New Look in Free China 


: ithin the space of less than two months 
Py. Free China has taken on an entirely 


" new look. On May 20 Generalissimo Chiang 


| Kai-shek and General Chen Cheng were in- 
"augurated as President and Vite-President 
i respectively of the Republic of China; on June 
/1 Mr. O.K. Yui, the newly appointed President 
i: of the Executive Yuan, and the Ministers of his 
) Cabinet were sworn into office; and on June 
© 7 Governor C. K. Yen and the other Commis- 
'sioners of the Taiwan Provincial Government 
took up their duties. In the meantime, the 
_ newly elected mayors and district magistrates 
% the province were also inducted into office. 
) With the assumption of office by the heads. of 
a he main administrative organs of the country 
from the Central Government down to the local 
Hgovernments Free China's political setup may 
be said to have undergone a complete renova- 
ition, and this certainly augurs well for the 
"Chinese people’s anti-Communist struggle. So 
far as the Central Government is concerned, 
Mit is indeed extremely fortunate that we can 
in rely on President Chiang’s inspiring 
“leadership during the next six years; and the 
President, on his part, undoubtedly also con- 
-siders it fortunate that he has an able assistant 
)in the person of Vice-President Chen, who is 
“one of his most loyal supporters and has long 
5 oved himself to be an outstanding adminis- 
“trator. In the case of the Executive Yuan, its 
President is also an administrator of ex- 
: eptional abilities as well as an internationally 
(known financier. Premier Yui should be con, 
Btatulated on his selection of the members of 
I Cabinet, each of whom is an expert in his 


‘own line, and among whom we are pleased to 


see so many new faces. In the selection of 
his Ministers the new Premier clearly showed 
his determination to give men of recognized 
ability a better opportunity to prove what they 
can do for the country. He has, therefore, 
refrained from picking professional politicians 
or politico-military men whose administrative 
record in the past was far from being enviable. 
What has been said about Premier Yui and his 
Ministers is also true of Governor Yen and 
the other Commissioners of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Like the Premier, the new Governor 
is a most capable financier who is noted for 
his clear-headedness and administrative ability. 
These two men, indeed, make an excellent 
combination which can be depended upon for 
a satisfactory solution of Free China's many 
complicated problems—especially those in the 
financial and economic field. Both of them 
are known as practical men who are able to 
approach all problems with an objective attitude 
and go about their work without any fanfare. 
Their achievements in the past have fully 
demonstrated that they are not men who are 
in the habit of ‘writing checks which cannot 
be cashed.” As for the newly inaugurated 
mayors and district magistrates, they are mostly 
men whose abilities still remain to be proven. 
But the fact that they have been duly elected 
at the polls in an orderly manner and strictly 
in accordance with the provisions of law clearly 
indicates that the system of universal suffrage 
and free elections has come to stayin this 


‘country and that the Chinese people have taken 


another big stride on the road to true constitu- 


tional democracy. 
Who Are to Recover the Mainland? : 


Who are to recover the Chinese mainland? 
To many people it would appear superfluous and 
even silly to ask such aquestion. For at least 
four years the people of Free China have been 
telling the world that they are determined to 
deliver their compatriots on the mainland from 
Communist oppression. If the expression of 


ced 








such determination on our part is truly sincere, 
it follows that the recovery of the mainland is 
the sacred duty of all anti-Communist Chinese, 
and it is a duty which we believe will not be 
shirked by the people of Free China. Ever 
since the mainland was lost to the Communists, 


the Central Government has been carrying out 


all kinds of reforms in Taiwan to speed up its 
preparations for the counterattack which is 
expected to bring about the downfall of the 
Soviet-backed puppet regime in Peiping, and 
for the attainment of this supreme objective 
the Government certainly can count on the loyal 
support of the 8,0Q0,000 people on this island 
and the 13,000,000 overseas Chinese. In _ this 
connection, however,’ one pertinent question 
should be asked: Is the recovery of the main- 
land something which concerns the people of 
this country alone and is none of the business 
of the other democracies? The answer is that 
it is something which concerns the entire free 
world, particularly China’s neighbors in the 
Pacific region. The anti-Communist struggle 
which is being carried on by Free China is not 
a civil war. It is, as all keen observers of the 
international situation will readily agree, an im- 
portant part or phase of the world-wide struggle 
between democracy and Communism. The 
Communist menace to the free world has be- 
come as serious as it is today simply because 
the Kremlin is able to make use of China’s 
man-power and resources through its puppets 
‘in Peiping. Had it not been for the fact that 
the Chinese mainland has fallen into the hands 
of the Communists, the world would not have 
witnessed the war in Korea and the crisis in 
Indo-China. During the last couple of months, 
the major powers in the democratic camp have 
been displaying great concern over the fate of 
the three associated states of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia, and some of their leaders have 
been advocating “united action" with a view 
to preventing Southeast Asia from being seized 
by the Communists. These Western statesmen, 
if such they may be called, need to be remind- 
ed that there would not have been any threat 
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to the security of Southeast Asia if the Peiping 
regime had not come into being with Soviet 
assistance. The Communist menace, therefore, 
cannot be removed, but instead wil! continue 
to grow, so long as the Chinese *nainland 
remains under Communist domination. If the 
present situation is permitted to continue, the 
whole of Asia will be lost to the Communists 
before long, and a similar fate will undoubtedly 
befall the other regions of the free world. The 
recovery of the Chinese mainland then, is also 
the business of the other democracies. The 
Government of Free China has long made it 
clear that it does not expect the ground forces 
of the Western powers to participate in the 
fighting when a counterattack on the mainland 
is eventually launched. But Free China does 
require aerial, naval and logistical support 
starts amphibious operations to 
liberate the mainland. Will the .Western 
powers give her this assistance, or will they 
continue to assume an attitude-of apathy and 
indifference as if. the recovery of the Chinesé 
mainland were none of their business? In our 
opinion, it would be the height of folly if they 


should prefer to watch the situation with folded: 


arms. : 
Free China and the I. O. C. 


Early in May this year, when the Interna 
tional Olympic Committee met in Athens, it 
committed the serious blunder of adopting a 
resolution which granted the Peiping regime's 
application for membership. Immediately after 
the passage of the resolution, Mr. Gunsun 
Hoh, Secretary-General of the Chinese National 
Amateur Athletic Federation who was attending 
the meeting as representative of the Republic 
of China, strongly protested against the Com- 
mittee’s action by declaring that the admission 
of the Peiping regime was entirely contrary to 
the fundamental spirit. of the Olympics. © The 
ill-considered action taken by the Committee 
was subsequently also criticized by a numbet 
of leading American journals. The admission 
of the Peiping regime to the I, O. C., which 
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automatically implies that Chinese Communist 
athletes will be permitted to participate in the 
Olympics in the future, is absolutely unjusti- 
fiable because the Soviet-backed puppet regime 
on the Chinese mainland has been condemned 
as an aggressor by the United Nations and is 
considered by the great majority of the nations 
in the world as not qualified to be a member 
of that august international body. The Chinese 
Central Government in Taiwan is the only 
legal Government representative of the will of 
the Chinese people, including the 450,000,000 
Chinese now suffering from Communist oppres- 
sion on the mainland. The admission of the 
Peiping regime to the I. O. C., therefore, is 
tantamount to an open endorsement as well as 
encouragement of aggression. Mr. Hoh has 
already announced that at the next meeting of 
the I. O, C. China will ask the Committee to 
tectify the blunder committed in Athens by 
reconsidering its stand and refusing to let the 
Chinese Communists participate in the Olym- 
pics. It is to be hoped that the Committee 
will realize the mistake it has made-and correct 
that mistake by barring Chinese Communist 
athletes from the games to be held in Melbourne 
in 1956. What would be China's attitude if 
the Committee should fail to take the action 
demanded by us? This question can be con- 
sidered from two different angles. In the first 
place, the question will cease to be an issue if 
Free China’s armed forces have already success- 


fully launched their counterattack onthe main. 
land before the Olympics in 1956 are held, 
Such a situation is not only possible but quite 
probable, since it is hardly conceivable that 
Free China will not be able to stage the coun- 
terattack until after the games in 1956. 
Obviously no Communist athletes will be sent 
to Melbourne if by the summer of that year 
Mao Tse-tung’s puppet “government” has 
already been or is on the point of being top- 
pled. In the second place, even if the coun- 
terattack has not yet been launched by the 
summer of 1956, we believe it will be inadvis- 
able for Free China to withdraw from the 
Melbourne games. Withdrawal from the games, 
of course, may serve as am expression of 
righteous indignation. But why give the Com- 
munist athletes a chance to pose as the sole 
representatives of the Chinese people? It will 
be far better if the BlueSky and White-Sun 
flag of the Republic of China is permitted to 
fly side by side with the flags of the other 
nations participating in the games. Moreover, 
if Free China’s athletes have a chance to com-' 
pete against the athletes sent from the main- 
land, it may even be possible to influence the 


* Jatter and ask them to come over to our side. 


Indeed, we doubt if Mao Tse-tung will dare 
to send any Communist athletes to Melbourne 
if he knows for certain that Free China's 
athletes are also going there. 


. Bellyful 


The prime minister Wang (¢ #8) pillowed his head on the 
knees of Chou Po-jen, (fj 44{=) and pointing at his belly asked, 
‘‘What is inside here?’’ He rejoined, “It is all hollow inside, with- 
out anything, but it is spacious enough to accommodate people like 


you by the hundred.” 


‘From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (i346) 





The Authentic Voice of Free Asians 


he clarion call, ‘‘Free peoples of Asia, 
T unite!” which has just come from the 
Chinhae Conference attended by people's dele- 
gates from the Republic of China, the Republic 
of .Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, 
the Ryukyu Islands, Hongkong, and Macao, is 
the authentic voice of all Free Asians. Though 
the fence-sitting Nehru has been posing as the 
*‘Asian spokesman” for a number of years, 
though the British-owned South China Morning 
Post of Hongkong has the impudence to claim 
in a recent editorial (May 24) that ‘‘Asia is 
Nehru,” the proceedings and results of the 
Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist Conference 
held at Chinhae, Korea from June 15 to 17, 
provide the clearest evidence as to who are, 
and who are not, genuinely interested in the 
preservation of Asian freedom and independence. 
The false pretences of the contemptible Nehru 
have long been exposed by Senator William F. 
Knowland, whose words bear repeating. ‘‘I do 
think,” says the majority leader of the United 
States Senate, ‘fone great mistake that we of 
the free world would make in regard to India 
would be to consider that Nehru is the spokes- 
man for all of Asia. I do not believe that this 
is a correct analysis of the existing situation in 
the Far East. Certainly Nehru does not speak 
for the Republic of Korea. He does not speak 
for Japan. He does not speak for Free China 
on Formosa. He doesn’t speak for Thailand, 
Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia. And he certainly 
doesn’t speak for Pakistan.” It is significant 
to note that four of the countries which Senator 
Knowland has mentioned, the Republic of Korea, 
Free China, Thailand, and Vietnam, have sent 
delegates to the Chinhae Anti-Communist Con- 
ference and have the courage and farsightedness 
to form with other like-minded nations an Asian 


Peoples’ Anti-Communist League with a central 
liaison office in Korea and with a national 
League in each of the member countries. The 
formation of this League is at once the best 
refutation of the chicken-hearted Nehru’s claim 


"to speak for all Asia and an earnest of the 


Free Asians’ determination to remain free now 
and for all time to come. 
That the peoples of Free China, Korea, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, the Ryukyus, Hongkong, 
and Macao should join together to form an 
Anti-Communist League is perfectly under 
standable. The Chinese, Koreans, and Vietna. 
mese have suffered and are still suffering from 
Communist persecution, so that it is only nat 
ural for them to stand irreconciliably opposed 
to everything that smacks of Communist 
totalitarianism. |= The Philippines have their. 
native brand of Communist rebels, the 
Huks, to contend with. The millions of Chi- 
nese residents in Hongkong and Macao are 
eyewitnesses of Communist atrocities on _ the 
Chinese mainland. All these peoples have had 
firsthand knowledge of Communist oppression 
and intrigues. Unlike the so-called ‘‘neutralists” 
sitting pretty on the fence, they have no illu 
sions of the Communist paradise, nor of nom 
molestation by the Communist oppressors onct 
they have the misfortune to fall into Red 
clutches. Having experienced the _ ruthless 
methods employed by Communist torturers, 
these Free Asians know that there can be 00 
possibility of co-existence between Communism 
and Democracy, and have dedicated themselves 
to an anti-Communist crusade to save not only 
their own skins but also those of non-Asians 
as well. 
The importance of Asian freedom has bees 


repeatedly emphasized by competent observers the 
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of the current scene. The latest utterance 
bearing on the subject was made by United 
States Congressman Walter Judd, who has lived 
a number of years in China and speaks Chi- 
nese, in a speech entitled “The Free World at 
Crossroads". delivered at the commencement 
ceremony of Temple University in Philadelphia 
on June 17. Mr. Judd said that during a recent 
visit to the Far East he found many people 
in Asia who believe that if the free world does 
not win the ‘war for Asia there will be world 
war and then the odds will be against the free 
world winning it either; and Mr. Judd added 
that he agreed with these views. But how can 
Asian freedom be protected and real security in 
Asia be achieved? Mr. Judd’s answer to this 
all-important: question is that the free world 
cannot achieve real security in Asia until the 
forces of freedom succeed in weakening, loosen- 
ing and eventually breaking ‘the hold of the 
Chinese Communist regime and that the breakup 
of the Chinese Communist regime would im- 
mediately remove the danger to the rest of East 
and South Asia. These views happily coincide 
with those expressed in the Declaration of the 
Chinhae Anti-Communist Conference, which 
pointed out that “the Iron Curtain hanging 


over the Chinese mainland is the cause why 
all Asian countries, especially Korea and Indo- 
china, are exposed to aggression,” and that “an 
integral Republic of China is a prerequisite to 
the peace and security of Asia.” In other.words, 
so long as the puppet Peiping regime is allowed 
to exist and constitute a threat to the neighbor- 
ing peoples, there cannot possibly be security 
and peace either in the Pacific or on the Asian 
mainland. 

In the eyes of all Free Asians, the matter is 
perfectly clear. As the conferees at Chinhae 
have declared, *“‘We solemnly promise that we 
shall never rest until the earth has been made 
safe from Communist or any other aggres- 


sion...... Ours is a call to all free peoples 
everywhere to join with us in. repelling the 
Godless Communists... .. We are completely 


convinced that aggressive totalitarianism. can 
be stopped, rolled back, and eventually eradicat- 
ed. This we must do, because the world can 
never endure half slave and half free. It must 
be one or the other, and our choice lies un- 
alterably on the side of freedom.” 

Such is the voice, the authentic voice, of 
Free Asians. 


Communism in Latin America - 


e arrival at Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic 
pte of Guatemala of a shipload of arms 
titimated at 1,900 tons from Stettin, Poland, 
in the middle of May, drew world attention 
mew to the threat of International Commu- 
tism in Latin America. Even the staid and 
correct Department of State at Washington let 
it be publicly known that it is “‘a development 
of gravity” as the amount purchased being far 
in excess of Guatemala’s normal needs. Under 
the Caracas Resolution, the Organization of the 


American States warned International Commu- 
nism that if the Communists transgress beyond 
a certain point, that is, if they try to seize 
government control in any Latin-American 
country, they run the risk of intervention by 
the governments of that hemisphere. The 
Organization of American States is scheduled 


to meet in Washington D. C. on Jume 20 to . 


review the situation in Guatemala in the light 
of the Caracas Resolution. 
On: June. 3, Cesar Montenegro Parriagua, 
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who is chairman of the Labor Dispute Com- 
mittee, Guatemalan National Peasants Con- 
federation and Communist member of Congress, 
declared that anti-Communists were in danger 
of being beheaded, should trouble start. ‘It is 
mot necessary,’ Senor Montenegro declared, ‘‘to 
have concentration camps because at the first 
shot to be heard at an emergency, we will 
order the beheading of all anti-Communists.” 
A score of well-known anti-Communist leaders 
have sought asylum in diplomatic missions. A 
former director ef civil aviation of anti-Com- 
munist views has fled the country. Constitu- 
tional guarantees of civil rights have been 
suspended, 

In British Guiana, Dr. Cheddi Jagan, dentist 
son of an East Indian mule driver on a sugar 
plantation, led the British Guiana Communists 
under the style of the People’s Progressive Party 
in a victory at the polls to occupy 18 out of 
24 seats of the House of Assembly. Such a 
constitutional crisis was provoked by the Com- 
munists’ demand for getting rid of three of the 
four appointed members of the State Council 
and curbing the power of the Governor-in- 
Council that.the cruisers Superb and Sheffield, 
frigates Bigbury Bay and Burghead Bay and 
aircraft carrier _Implacable had to be despatched 
to Georgetown, the Guianan capital. 

According to A. S. Steele of the New York 
Herald Tribune, there is significant Commu- 
nist activity in Chile, Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Uruguay and Cuba. Communism has achieved 
light penetration in Peru, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay and El Salvador, Only in three coun- 
tries, Haiti, Honduras and Dominican Republic, 
has the penetration of Communism been in- 
significant. 

The influence of the Communist Party cannot 
be measured by mere numbers. The U.S. 
Congressional subcommittee headed by Senator 
Alexander Wiley issued a report in October, 
1953 which estimated the total Communist 
strength in Latin America at 200,000, as com- 
pared with the peak figure of 330,000 in the 


1944.47 period. Despite the apparent decline 
in party numbers, ‘there has been a stepping. 
up of party activities, Among other things, 
liaison between Latin American Communists 
and the Iron Curtain countries has been closer, 
In 1953, 1,000 Latin Americans made junkets 
of various kinds to Iron Curtain countries as 
compared with 500 in 1952. 

The outlawry of the Communist party in 
thirteen out of the twenty Latin Americas 
republics did little to deter the activity and 
development of the various national Commu. 
nist parties. While the Communist Party has 
no legal standing in Chile, the Communists 
effectively control the coal, nitrate and electrical 
unions with a following of more than 50,000 
workers. They have also achieved some infiltra. 
copper mining and transport 
They publish a newspaper, 


tion in the 
workers’ unions, 


El Siglo, which. invariably blared the party | 


line to an unsuspecting public. While the Com. 
munist Party is also outlawéd ih Brazil, its 
membership is the largest in the whole Latin 
The Communist Party of 
It not only 


American region. 
Brazil has about 60,000 members. 
influences important sections of organized labor, 
it has well-placed representatives in the Labor 
Ministry and a number of other government 
departments. It was the author of the slogan 
‘The Petroleum Is Ours,” which did its part 
in persuading the Brazilian Congress to vote 
against foreign participation in the develop- 
ment of Brazilian oil reserves. 

In every Latin American country, the Com- 
munists are riding the band-wagon of national- 
ism. They fan the flame of anti-Janqui senti- 
ment: They seck to infiltrate those branches 
of public life that offer opportunities to im 
fluence government decisions. They promote 
united front governments. They are active i@ 
organized labor, agrarian movements, news 
papers and propaganda—in prose and in verse. 

In Guatemala, Captain Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
was elected President in 1950. After President 
Arbenz’s inauguration in 1951, the Communists, 
who had helped campaign for him, came inte 
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the open for the first time in a united front 
government. Today, the Communists dominate 
organized labor and are making a strenuous 
bid .for the gupport of the rural population who 
are mostly Indians through active participation 
They have in- 
filtrated deeply into Guatemala’s social service 
system, the educational system and the pro- 
paganda services. Guatemalans point to the fact 
that there are no Communists in the Cabinet 
and only four Communists in the Guatemalan 
Congress. 


in the land reform program. 


They fail to observe the influence 
exerted by the Communists through their par- 
ticipation in the high councils of the National 
Democratic Front, the ruling political coalition. 
They have spawned a variety of other ‘Popular 
Front” organizations. They have a growing 
mass following among the workers and peasants. 
They are steering the official press and radio 
into increasingly anti-United States lines, As 
an editorial of the China Post of June 8 com- 
mented, ‘Their actual military strength is 
found in the 5,000 sympathizers whom they 
can summon at any moment's notice in Guate- 
mala City. Even if these are armed only with 
sticks and machetes, they will be quite a 
handful for the Army and Police Force to 
handle.” 

Even before the advent of International Com- 
munism on the Latin American scene, one 
could not claim that the United States was 
much loved below Rio Grande. | 
American intervention has been extensively 
and effectively used by Latin American na- 
tionalist politicians when no other rational 
argument could be advanced to kill any pro- 
posal for a measure of international coopera- 
tion. Today, Communism has 
been adding fuel to that long smouldering fire. 
One of the toughest of United States problems 
in Latin America,is to neutralize the anti- 
Janqui poison which the Communists have 
been so assiduously spreading in their ceaseless 
efforts to isolate the United States from Latin 
American republics. 


In propaganda, Communists in Latin America 
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The cry of 


not only struggle to control education, the 
publication of periodicals and* newspapers and- 
the radio, they even use poetry as a medium 
of propaganda. To substantiate their claim 
that the Latin American Communists are differ- 
ent from the species found elsewhere, they 
point to the high percentage of intellectuals 
and poets among Latin American’ Communists. 
Chile’s leading Communist, Pablo Neruda, is a 
poet, His latest product is a 200-line tribute 
to Guatemala. Cuba has a poet among the 
leaders of its Communist Party, Nicolas Guillen. 
In Guatemala, Jose Manuel Fortuny, who 
recently resigned as Secretary General of the 
Guatemalan Communist Party, 
poetry competition. 

Tae growth of International Communist 
activities in Latin America deserves close watch- 
ing not only because it is the. source of im- 
portant strategic materials 


once won a 


like copper, tin, 
bauxite, iron, petroleum and natural nitrate, — 
nor yet because of the location of the Panama 
Canal in its midst, but because, with the first 
physical base of Soviet Imperalism in Latin 
America would go the geographical advantages 
of North America, the cultural advantages which 
the United States has enjoyed so far in Latin 
America, the common interests following the 
declaration. by the United States and the ac- 
ceptance by the Latin American republics of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the security of the Panama 
Canal, and the security of North America 
itself. 

The situation deserves attention whether it 
be a united front government with open Com- 
munist participation as in Guatemala, the con- 
trol of the government and achieving Commu- 
nist Revolution through nothing but’ constitu- 
tional means as in British Guiana, the infiltra- 
tion of the lower echelons of the ruling party 
as in Bolivia or a possible open field most 
favorable to the Communist Party if and when 
the ruling personality should be deprived of 
power as in Argentina. The Communist parties 
in Latin America are still at that stage of 
development where they would pose as_ being 
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different from Communists elsewhere. They of Janqui intervention will turn the situation 


are the champions of labor and land reformers, to the advantage of the Communists. When 
the Organization of American States meets, it 


may act on the basis of the Caracas Resolution, 

face value. The effectiveness of the measures agreed upon 
The Guatemala situation is in the limelight te implement the resolution remains to be 

at the moment. If the United States takes too seen, 

direct a form in showing its interest, the cry 


they claim. It would be repeating recent his- 
.tory were such rigmarole to be taken at their 
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Incorruptibility é 
Fan Hsuan (#,'%) was noted for his incorruptibility. . Once 
Magistrate Han of Yu Chang (3) sent him a present of a 


hundred ‘rolls of silk, which he flatly refused to accept, The 
benefactor reduced it to fifty rolls, and yet he refused, So it was 
again cut in half, and again it was declined. Even when it 
dwindled to one paltry roll, it was persistently rejected. Later Han 
happened to ride in the same coach with Fan and there he availed 
himself of the opportunity to tear off twenty feet of silk right in 
the coach. Giving it to Fan he said, *‘tHow could you let your 
wife go without drawers?’ He laughed and -accepted it. 


From Shik Sho Hsin Yu (waz) 


- 
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Simplification of Chinese Characters 


By Lo Chia-luen 


to the ways of this modern world, simplifica- 
tion of the Chinese written langauge is a prac- 
It is also quite an effective 


i the Chinese people wish to adapg themselves 


tical mecessity. 
means of preserving the best part of the cultur- 
al traditions of China. The ‘“‘Literary Revolu- 
tion,” a movement started in 1918 to adopt 
pei hua or the spoken language as a recognized 
style of literary work and official writing, is 
without doubt a great advance along the path 
of linguistic simplification, but this measure of 
simplification, without reforming the complicat- 
ed form of Chinese calligraphy at the same time, 
left the work half done. 

The demand for a more thorough simplifica- 
tion of the Chinese characters has been raised 
virtually by all common people. With the excep- 
tion of a few self-styled defenders of faith in 
whatever cultural relics that may be called 
classical’, the movement for the simplification 
of written Chinese has the support of the people. 

However, the tendency. to use simplified 
Chinese characters is almost irresistible. A 
glance at official documents, news copy of 
reporters and correspondence exchanged between 
individuals will convince one of this fact. 
Wherever it is necessary, for those the nature 
of. whose occupation compels them to conserve 
time in communicating with one another, the 
simplified form of writing has been effected, 
almost involuntarily, 

The passage of time and the demand result- 
ing from the vast changes in the economic and 
social order of Chinese society conspire to render 
some simplified written means of communica- 
tion necessary to the general public. This need 
_ f the people grows daily in response to the 
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mecessity of expediting the accomplishment of 
their daily work. 

Chinese educators, scientists and cultural 
workers who are faced: with immense quantities 


_ of written communications express a decided 


preference for a set of simplified characters 
over the complexities of orthodox calligraphy. 

Thus, the crying need of the time called forth 
the realization that the simplification of Chinese 
written characters is wanted by the people. 
When I speak of the people, I refer to the 
great masses and not the privileged few. Those 
who advocate a simplified Chinese written 
language are able to plead their cause in the . 
light of the historical development of that 
language. There are ample reasons to justify 
the eventual national acceptance of a simplified © 
system of word structure. 

The movement for simplification is dictated 
by the law of cultural evolution. No one is in 
@ position to initiate the movement for the 
satisfaction of any individual idiosyncracy. 

Unfortunately, my attempts in the past to 
promote the adoption of a system of simplified 
Chinese characters has met with bitter critic- 
ism from many persons who totally disregard- 
ed the evolutionary law governing the develop- 
ment of all languages. I find myself called 
upon to clear up the misty atmosphere which 
produced such criticism. I request permission 
to enumerate my. reasons for advocating the 
movement for the simplification of Chinese 
characters, to set forth my justifications to 

scribe the effective methods by which the 

ovement may be carried on. 

The simplified form of Chinese characters, 
by virtue of its being easy to learn, will help 





to strengthen the national unity, both racially 
and culturally, of the Chinese people. Within 
tne extensive territory and with so teeming a 
population, China needs a more facile means 
of transmitting thought for her citizens. For- 
tunately, in spite of the existence of a number 
of dialects and even some minority languages 
in China, there is a common instrument of 
exchanging ideas among the people in the form 
of the written language which has served for 
several thousand years as their lingua franca. 
But the components of this written language, 
the characters, are too complicated and conse- 
quently rather difficult to learn, Throughout 
my extensive travels in China and abroad, the 
voice of the Chinese people has always been 


heard to urge the necessity for the simplification 
of the form of Chinese characters. 


It has been frequently pointed out that, in 
these modern days, education in China should 
not be limited to a few leasurely scholars who 
have the time to dilly-dally with their words. 
Modern society demands that people be educat- 
ed and that they be able to communicate with 
one another simply, clearly and quickly in both 
the spoken and written forms. 


With the varied demands upon the time and 
energy of the modern Chinese scholars in their 
competition with scholars of other nations, it 
is no longer possible. for them to devote so 
much time and energy required to acquire com- 
petence and skill in the orthodox forms of, the 
written Chinese language. 

The time spent in acquiring the mecessary 
competence in the Chinese written language 
robs the average student of both time and energy 
to compete with world scholarship in different 
fields of learning. If the Chinese characters be 
kept in their fully orthodox style, there is a 
great danger that it will fall out of use simply 
for lack of popularity when the day is reach- 
ed in which both students and teachers may 
choose an entirely different medium of thought- 
transmission. 


The use of language is universal. It is not 
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a diversion or privilege of just a small group 
of individuals. Education is also rapidly. be. 
coming an essential part of civic rights and the 
government must provide this education for the 
people in the most practical way. To facilitate 
the education of the people under the demands 
of the present stage of social evolution, the 
adoption or development of a language which is 
easy both to read and write is essential. 

Admittedly, conservative psychology does play, 
among some people, a part in resisting change. | 
But the demand of better education by the masses, 
forming a part of the pressure of social evolu- 
tion, plus their natural tendency to progress 
along the path of least resistance, will lead to 
less opposition to the growing popularity of the 
easier method of written communication. The 
evolution of language, like social evolution in 
general, cannot be held back. 

In fact, the Chinese language has been chang- 
ing in both the spoken and written forms since 
it was first conceived. While there have been © 
certain obstacles in ‘the path to complete 
simplicity of the Chinese written language, the 
various schools of chirography throughout the 
long history of China have recorded a constant 
tendency for scholars to adopt new and simplifi- 
ed forms of writing, 

For instance, the Chinese characters inscribed 
upon oracle bones during Yin Dynasty differed 
both in style and form from the inscriptions 


found on bronze works of Chou Dynasty, With 


the exception of some new words in the ever- 
growing written vocabulary of the Chinese 
languag:, there was a marked tendency in the 
style of writing towards simplification. 

Up to the time of the Annals of Spring and 
Autumn, two completely different forms of 
writing from those found in the Yin and Chow 
dynasties had come into popular use. These 
are recorded in Chinese history as the ‘*West- 
ernland” and the “Easternland” forms of 
writing. 

These were later modified by Li Sze, premier 
under Emperor Shih Huang of Chin Dynasty 
when China became a unified empire. Under his 
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modificatiens, calligraphers and chirographers 
developed the “‘Westernland graphic form” of 
writing into what has become known as the 
“ornamental form’ of writing, while Cheng 
Miao initiated the square form of writing. 

Of the two, the former or ‘‘ornamental form” 
was the more complicated and was designed 
for the special use of those far advanced in the 
art and skill demanded for formal writing, 
The latter, a simplified and stylized version of 
previous forms in use in China, was designed 
to meet the demand for a simplified, clear-cut 
written form of the language. The former was 
embraced by the artists and scholars while the 
latter was taken up by the military, the civil 
servants, the merchants’ and the more practical- 
minded of the nation’s educators. 

History records that it was the former which, 
after a short period of popularity, went com- 
pletely out of use, while the latter continued 
to be used until it was modified and eventually 
supplanted by a still more simplified form of 
writing. 

About 200 years after these forms were 
devised, a new simplified form of writing call- 
ed the ‘*Chang Tsao” came into fashion. This 
style of writing which still kept each character 


as a separate entity, was gradually developed 
into a loosely flowing form with many of the 
characters connected. It is the latter style 
which, known as “T'sao Shu’”’, has survived to 
the present day as the most popular form of 
writing in personal correspondence, 

The square style of writing, initiated by 
Cheng Miao, passed into limbo by the close of 
Han Dynasty in favor of the orthodox style, a 
form which is more generally practised by 
Chinese chirographers today. Thus, in the in- 
terest of simplicity and to meet the needs of 
a convenient form of written language, the 
three styl-s which proved most facile have 
survived the passage of time, while those forms . 
which were not conducive to progress and the 
trend towards simplicity were rejected and could 


‘not survive. The orthodox, running and cor- 


respondence styles of chirography with certain 
modifications toward further simplicity were 
able to withstand the test of time and are in 
wide use throughout China today. 

To illustrate graphically the evolutionary 
development of the Chinese written language, 
different styles of writing which were designed 
and in use in the various periods are given 


below: 


EVOLUTION OF CHINESE CHARACTERS 


Oracle Bone Bronze work East.& Westland Ornamental Square Style Running Style 


) 
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A brief glance at the different style of writing 
will quickly show the constant changes which 
time“and the people’s demand for simplicity 
have wrought in the written characters. 

From the inception of Ching Dynasty in the 
middle of the 17th Century, Chinese culture has 
undergone many changes while social ideas, 
customs and order, responding to the increased 
stimuli of western ideas and cultural influences, 
also went through fundamental changes. Modern 
transportation facilities were responsible for 
bringing China into close contact with not only 
her neighbors bordering on the north-west but 
with the foreign lands beyond the seas. 

In the great changes which have been wrought 
in culture and social customs, the written 
language failed to keep pace with the develop- 


ments of the times. In the face of the latest. 


concepts in science, arts, cultural achievements 
and international society, it is one of China's 
sins of omission in the discharge of her obliga- 
tions to her people that hidebound supporters 
of old traditions which have outlived their 
usefulness have been able to obstruct the 
advance of concomittant changes in the written 
Chinese language. 

Failure to adapt ourselves to the circum- 
stances demanded by the new world society 
. through the introduction of a more simplified 
form of the Chinese written language will 
enhance the danger of our failure to survive 
culturally in the modern world. By obstructing 
the natural process of evolution of the written 
language upon the pretext of the preservation 
of the ancient cutural riches of China, those 
responsible for maintaining the present forms 
and styles would find, in the pages of history 
yet to be written, that they were culpably con- 
tributing to the stagnation of present day and 
future Chinese civilization. 

It is imperative then, to introduce a simplified 
language which will facilitate the acquisition 
of all branches of modern knowledge of the arts 
and sciences. The best methods of simplifying 
the Chinese written words are: 

(1) .To put the simplified words of ancient 
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time to use. There are many simplified woras 
in ancient styles of writing such as the oracle 
bone inscriptions of Yin Dynasty, the carvings 
on bronze utensils of Yin and Chou dynasties 
which are not in use at the present time, 
These can be put to work easily and prof- 
itably. 

For example, the Chinese character Li (#1) 
appearing on the carvings on bronzes of Yin 
and Chou dynasties stands for the same con- 
cept as the character Li (##) which is now in 
use. It certainly should not be considered dis- 
respectful to Chinese tradition if we revive the 
use of such simplified characters and discard 
the more complicated ones in use today. 

(2) To adopt simplified words appearing in 
the inscriptions on monuments of the Han and 
Wei dynasties. These have been considered 
one of the most valuable items of our cultural 
heritage. As it would certainly follow the 
orthodox line of writidg, it should cause no 
cataclysmic disaster, if they are to be adopted 
once again and put to work in our modern 
language. 

(3) To select simplified words from books 
printed by the wood-block method during the 
Sung and Yuan dynasties. The books printed 
by this method contain many simplified charac- 
ters which would be material improvements 
over those in the orthodox form in use today. 
It was these books which helped to mark a 
new era in the history of Chinese culture. 
Later the printing press made the expansion of 
the Chinese printed word possible, making it 
accesible to great numbers of people. These 
simplified words in particular may be readily 
adapted to modern use, because great numbers 
of people are familiar with their form and their 
meaning. 

(4) To adopt simplified words now being 


used in official documents. To expedite the 


transmission of government regulations, docu- 
meats and communications, many characters in 
official documents are in radically simplified 
forms. It may be assumed that their use by 
government offices is tacit admission that they 
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have found orthodox characters teo unwieldy 
and time-consuming. Inasmuch as they are 
currently im use, there can be no valid objec- 
tion to having their use given general recogni- 
tion by the writing public. ~ 

(5) To select certain simplified words ap- 
pearing in official documents of military. or- 
ganizations. At no other time is the value of 
time so apparent in determining the success or 
failure of operations as in time of war. The 
military forces are vitally aware of the neces- 
sity of speedy communications and maximum 
facility in writing messages. Therefore they 
- have devised a great number of simplifications 
which constantly appear in their written com- 
munications, manuals and other documents, If 
the military authorities have found the sim- 
plified use of such words convenient, time- 
saving and satisfactory, there is no reason to 
suppose that the general populace would not 
enjoy the same facilities, 

(6) To adopt simplified words in popular 
use. Disregarding word forms which are con- 
sidered formal and proper, busy modern people 
have attempted to find their own solution to 
the clumsy and unwieldy written language, 
Busy in their daily pursuits, they have sim- 
plified certain words to facilitate their everyday 
records and correspondence... Many new words 
have been coined in the form of simplified 
characters which appear in wide use in business 
documents, letters and private correspondence. 

The increasing use of such word forms is 
indicative of the pressing need for word sim- 
plification, The words so coined by the peo- 
ple have come into such popular use that 
nearly everyone is familiar with their form and 
use. There can be seen no readily apparent 
reason why these words should not be formally 
adopted and put into the everyday language of 
all people and taught in schools. 

(7) To simplify the radicals or one com- 
ponent part of the characters. Chinese words 
may be grouped together under their respective 
radicals. In the present-day system of writing, 
some radicals are quite difficult to write. It 
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would save much time in writing if the radicals 
were simplified after the model of some of the 
component parts of ancient styles of writing, 
Some persons have assumed that, after sim- 
plification, the ability of the general public to 
understand and read the classics will be im- 
paired. They are obsessed with the fear that 
Chinese culture may suffer thereby and even- 
tually be lost to civilization and Chinese will 
become a dead language. The assumption ‘is 
definitely without basis in fact and the fear is 
misplaced. 
Many ancient styles of writing for certain 
classics are almost completely obsolete now, 
and the only reason that those classics can be 
read by so many — people today is that they 
have been translated into the modern style 
script. A script which even Confucius would 
never have been able to read had he descended 


from the heaven. Then why is further sim- 


plification of this script more sacrilegious? 

It is not the style of writing which will © 
preserve Chinese culture, but the actual lives) 
of the people—their ability to survive the 


present ideological struggles which face the 
world without surrendering themselves to false 
ideological’ and moral concepts. Chinese culture 
has suffered greater loss by Communist maltreat- 
ment and disfiguration than from any other 
cause. The style of writing has nothing to do: 
with the perpetuation of the ideas, but the 
secret lies in putting the thoughts of the clas. 
sics into a form which is widely and readily 
accessible and acceptable to the people. 

It is quite understandable that there will 
always be some of our scholars who are in- 
terested in studying classics published in forms 
of Chinese written language long since dead.’ 
For the classical research work, their efforts 


are not wasted, but it should not be necessary to H 


require all students to learn an ancient language 
the acquisition of which would consume so 
much of their valuable time which they could 
have devoted to the pursuit of knowledge in: 
other fields. 

Under the pressure of our daily life in this 
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thodern world, it is almost criminal to think 
that the student who plans to enter business 
or industry, while preparing himself for a 
technical education in his chosen work, should 
be robbed of intellectual energy which could be 
better employed in his desired pursuits, by 
having to study the highly complex language 
form in use today. Simplification of the written 
language is absolutely necessary to provide him 
with the additional time with which he may 
meet the ever-increasing competition from in- 
ternational participants in the same fields who 
arrive at their technical education through the 
medium of a much simpler language. 

There are those who would raise the ques- 
tion whether, after simplification, there would 
not be two languages in existence at the same 
time. I cannot believe that there is any such 
likelihood. There will not be two lanaguges 
in existence at the same time in the future, 
any more than there are at present, as the sim- 
plification system [I am suggesting is based 
upon the selection and standardization of those 
simpler forms of radicals and characters which 
are in current usage and which are by no means 
alien to the visual habits of the common 
people. 

Today, military, official and some _profes- 
sional circles have different sets of simplified 
forms of Chinese characters for their own use. 
These forms of written Chinese unfortunately 
have not been simplified in accordance with 
guiding principles other than their immediate 
need. Their coinage has been cither accidental 
or haphazard. Thus the work of systematiza- 
tion and standardization is urgently needed. 

Some schools of critics of language simplifica- 
tion base their attacks on aesthetic grounds, 
saying that simplified characters are not as 
beautiful as orthodox ones in form. I strongly 
disagreé with this school of opinion because it 
can hardly find any justification in any theory 
of aesthetics. Complexity does not necessarily 
mean beauty. ‘‘Art is selection, simplicity has 
its own beauty.” 

Chinese painting bears this out. Wang Meng 
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(£@), famed Chinese scholar. and artist in 
Yuan Dynasty, specialized in drawing mountain 
peaks in the finest details, while another in the 
same field and the same period, Ni Yun-lin 
(42 £4%), specialized in drawing landscapes with 
a few strokes. To ordinary people, the aesthelic 
values should be put on different levels, but to 
the art critics, their works are equally beautiful 
and praise-worthy. Characters, like pictures, 
have the same artistic value, whether outlined 
in the finest detail or skillfully sketched with 
bold lines indicating their essential elements. 

The history of Chinese calligraphy stands 
for the same aesthetic principle. For instance,: 
the free hand writing style of famed calligra- 
phers Chang Chih (2%) and So Ching (#3), 
known as “Chang Tsao’, is widely admired’ 
for their classic beauty. - But is ‘“‘Chang Tsao” 
not a simplified form? Thus we see that sim- 
plicity and complexity are themselves not prop- 
er*yardsticks to measure the value of cither: 
painting or handwriting. 7 

Still another group of dissidents who ques- 
tion the value of linguistic simplification con- 
sists of those who say that the simplification of 
Chinese characters is against ‘the law of evolu- 
tion,” as they understand 1t. They say that 
the law of evolution in writing is for it to 


evolve from the simple to fthe complex. This 


appears to me to be a strange theory, for evo- 


lution merely means change and adaptation. 


Nature would retain only those things which are 
necessary and for which she has a use. At one 
time man had a tail which finally disappeared: 
It is due to nature’s process of simplification 
through the elimination of an unnecessary ap- 
pendage to the human body. This is sufficient 
to reject the false idea that evolution is neces- 
sarily a process developing from the simple to 
the complex. 

Still other critics of simplification of the 
Chinese written language bemoan the fact that 
we are too busy today to simplify our language and 
that we must wait until we return to the main- 
land,* This idea must be carefully considered. 

To postpone a needed reform in language 
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national crisis 
evading the question. 


because of a is a way of 
Reforms should never 
be postponed until the crisis is over. Instead, 
any means that can help the nation to cope 
with its present crisis should be immediately 
adopted. This movement, therefore, must be 
begun now, kept in motion and in complete 
working order when we return to the mainland 
so that we have in our possession an effective 
educational weapon to carry on our war of 
ideas. 

The ‘‘wait until we get there” line of think- 
ing is a fallacy. 












For example, we may consider 
the matter of reform in landownership, the 
land-to-the-tiller program. It is without doubt 
a concern of the entire nation, but we have 
enforced it in Taiwan. Would the proponents 
of such thinking suggest ‘that we should have 
waited until we have effected the recovery of 
the mainland before enforcing our land reform 
policy here. 








The most important thing is to recognize 
that any task must be performed if it is bene- 
ficial and necessary to the nation as a whole. 
If we wait until we return to the mainland 
we shall find ourselves burdened with many 
other tasks, both big and small, with no time left 
to initiate this major reform until it should be 
much too late, 

To coin words is not the privilege of the 
ancient people only, which seems to be the 
belief of some conservatives. I do not grant that 
the ancient people—the wise men who for- 
mulated the Chinese language in its cultural 
entity, much as we must admire them and 
honor them=surpassed in intelligence the peo- 
ple of present-day China. The reason they 
coined words, modified and changed previous 
words and established new systems for a clearer 

















means of communication was because first, they 
needed the words or modifications and secondly, 








' they had the courage and intelligence to do so. 
' I agree that we should follow in the footsteps 
i of our forefathers, but not in their goosesteps, 
. We should emulate their wisdom and determi- 
: Ration but we must not accept wholly what 
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tools of communication they handed down to 
us. ‘With this decision, we may ‘safely assure 
ourselves that we are perpetuating the proud 
heritage which they have left us. 

I have previously pointed out that some 
common people have coined or simplified new 
words on their own initiative. These words, in 
most cases, are sound both 
theory. 

For example, the word “chung” (##) means 
to sow. This word in its original form was 
composed of the character ‘‘Chung" (-€) mean- 
ing heavy and ‘*tho” (#) meaning crop. This 
word was difficult to write and, in agriculrural 
China, the word appears very often. The word 
in its modified and simplified form appearing 
in the students’ dictionary uses “chung” (4) 
meaning middle and “ho” ()' meaning crop. A 
comparison of the component elements of the 
original and simplified forms of the word will 
show at a glance that simplification can make 
our written language easier, more interesting 
and meaningful and still retain beauty through 
simplicity. In the matter of linguistic reforms, 
we should never overlook the genius of the 
common people. 

But there are other critics who fee! that 
because such samples were formed by the 
people themselves in abbreviated or simplified 


in form and in 


form, there is no reason to institute a language 
reform movement. They assume that, 
the natural process of development, these 
steps will take place gradually of their own 
accord, They feel that it is not necessary for 
me to plead for this simplification of the writ- 
ten language because they say that, as the need 
arises, the law and the people will effect their 
own changes. They feel that the language should 
be developed by following its natural course 
which will solve all the difficulties we admit- 
tedly face today. 

We must remember that, in all great language 
changes, 
well as the establishment of new rules regard- 
ing form or style, there were always schools of 
thought perpetuated by scholars of the land who 


under 


modifications and simplifications as 
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guided these changes, handing down their ex- 
perience to their successors who would in their 
turn guide and nurse the principles of reform 
until they came to be generally accepted. Blessed 
is the land where there are propressive scholars, 
unbiased and unobssessed, who can preserve the 
best of the old yet also assimilate the best of 
the new, because we must be aware that in the 
language reform the common people are always 
more advanced while the scholars, real or psuedo, 
are always conservative. 

But by permitting unguided simplification to 
take place, there will arise, as there have arisen 
now, some cases where the language simplifica- 
tion is performed simultaneously in different 
parts of the land. But, when the changes are not 
systematized, multiple modifications may produce 
varied forms for the same word. This unguided 
freedom of modifitation is dangerous and may lead 
to the very evils which many critics of language 


simplification now fear. 

Without a systematized approach to the. prob- 
lem, there will be developed a haphazard 
reform movement which will have neither form 
nor shape, nor prospects of success. This has 
already taken place in some overseas Chinese 
groups and those people have difficulty in cor- 
responding with one another. It is this danger 
of unguided change from which we must guard 
the Chinese language. The fact that these 
various groups are taking upon themselves the 
responsibility of making their individual reforms 
shows the need of the people for a well guided 
change. 

“The simplification and standardization work 
of Chinese characters is our national demand, 
Our movement is simply to make conscious 
efforts to guide and speed up the natural course 
of the present-day Chinese cultural evolution. © 


Poor Eggs 


Kung Jung (4.8) was arrested, to the consternation of the court 
and the masses. Yung’s two sons were then nine and cight respec- 
tively. They purposedly engaged themselves in playing chess, as if 
nothing had happened. Yung appealed to his custodian, ‘I hope 
that I alone be held answerable to my quilt, and my sons remain 
untouched,” One of the children threw in a remark, ‘‘Father, can 
you expect to find the eggs remain intact when the nest has been 
overturned?” Soon afterwards the children were sent to jail, too. 


From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (wm t) 
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A Century of the Chinese Customs 
Administration 


By Nathan S. Y. Yuan 


“In the first place, it is to be distinctly and constantly kept in mind, that the Inspectorate of 
Customs is a Chinese and not a foreign Service, and that, as such, it is the duty of each of its 
members to conduct himself towards Chinese, people as well as officials, in such a way as to 


avoid all cause of offence and ill-feeling,” 


Origin and Development 


he Inspectorate system of the Chinese 

Maritime Customs Service owed its legal 
birth to a small clause in an appendix to the 
Treaty of Tientsin (1858), which stated that in 
tegard to Customs tariff and rules a uniform 
system should be adopted at every port and 
subjects of the Treaty Powers might be selected 
by the Chinese Government to assist in the 
administration of the Customs revenue, etc. 
This clause was the authoritative term of 
teference although foreign assistance in the 
administration of the Customs under a sort of 
Inspectorate system as a modus operandi had 
been in practice at Shanghai as early as 1854— 
just a hundred years ago. 

When the Taiping rebels occupied Shanghai 
in 1854 the Treaty Powers, England, France 
and the United States, authorized the forma- 
tion of a Foreign Inspectorate to cooperate with 
the Manchu officials to manage that part of 
the Customs business which affected foreign 
merchants. The first representatives from the 
three governments were Mr. Thomas Francis 
Wade for England, Mr. Arthur Smith for 
France and Captain Lewis Carr for the United 


States. Except later changes of nominees (Wade 


was followed by Mr. Horatio Lay, Smith by 
Mr, B. Edan aad Carr by Dr. M. W. Fish) 
this Inspectorate continued to function at 
Shanghai from 1854 to 1858. Real authority 
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—Robert Hart: (1864) 


in the local inspectorate was held by the British 
with the result that at the time the Tientsin 
Treaty was signed the American and French 
Inspectors had been paid off and Mr. Lay had 
been appointed Inspector General by the Im- 
perial Commissioner for Foreign Affairs and in 
1861 was re-appointed as such by the Foreign 
Board. Lay, however, did not stay long in the 
office as he was dismissed in 1863 for a blunder 
in contracting an English nayal officer, Captain 
Sherard Osborn, to take orders only from 
himself for the control of a flotilla of seven 
gunboats and one supply ship that he had 
been ordered by the Manchu Government to 
purchase from England. In his place, the 
Foreign Board appointed a small Irishman, 
whose name and achievement during the next 
half a century became almost a legend of 
personal successes. 


The Age of Robert Hart 


Robert Hart had worked for the Customs 
Service years before he got the commission to 
be its second chief. Before he joined the Customs 
at the end of June 1859 as the Deputy Com- 
missioner at Canton, he was an interpreter in 
the British Consulate there. His specialty was 
China and things Chinese. He possessed an 
analytical, meticulous and imaginative mind 
that had a most clear understanding of, and a 
firm grasp on, the Chinese official mentality at 
the time. He seemed to have a logical and 
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honest answer ready for every thorny interna- 
tional problem that beset the ignorant Manchu 
regime at a time when all the foreign Powers, 
except the United States, were scrambling for 
privileges and real estate from the ‘Sick Giant 
of the East’. The calamities of the Opium 
War had just awakened the proud but impotent 
- Celestial Empire to the realities of an encroach- 
ing world, of which none of her own servants 
had any comprehensive or reliable knowledge, 
Such a personality like that of Hart’s—soft- 
speaking, tactful, logical, patient and well-in- 
formed not only on the complex world affairs 
but also better informed than most of them 
even on things in China—soon obtained the 
confidence and trust of the high officials with 
whom he came into contact. After the signa- 
ture of the Tientsin Treaty, the Chinese Gov- 
ernor General and Hoppo at Canton actually 
proposed to him the establishment of a local 
Inspectorate at Canton similar to that at 
Shanghai. Not wishing to localize what he 
must have already conceived as a national or- 
ganization, he declined the offer but subtly 
recommended that they invite Lay to visit 
Canton for the purpose, contenting himself 
with serving as a Deputy Commissioner under 
a Commissioner appointed by Mr. Lay. He 
made himself most useful to Lay and gradually 
gathered power into his own hands in the direc- 
tion of the infant but united Service until, in 
1863, he became the logical successor to his 
disgraced boss.. Unlike Lay, who had never 
been called to Peking and knew almost nobody 
of any importance in the Foreign Board, Hart 
received his appointment directly from Prince 
Kung and was in constant contact with Peking 
and later lived there most of the time. 

At the time Hart joined the Customs, the 
Service had only one established Customs House 
at Shanghai, but when he became the In- 
spector General,. it had under its control 14 
Customs Houses scattered along the Chinese 
coast, the Yangtze River and in the northern 
and southern ports of Taiwan: Canton, Swatow, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, Chefoo, 








Tientsin, Niuchang, Nanking, Kiukiang Han. 
kow, Tamsui and Tai-wan-fu. A _ uniform 
system of operation under the centralized con. 
trol of the Inspectorate had been introduced 
mostly through his ingenuity and initiative. He 
laid the Service on the solid foundation of a 
British-style civil service and ruled it with the 
same gubernatorial secret of carrots and sticks, 
He spared on expense to assure his staff of 
comfort and permanent employment but left 
them without the least doubt that he expected 
to receive in return life-long obedience to him 
and to the rules he laid down and loyalty to 
the Government they served. His severe rule 
was not so despotic as to build up a _ wall 
between him and his staff because even the 
lowest employee had a chance to address him 
through his Commissioners, who had no power 
to discharge any but the locally employed with.. 
out first obtaining his authority to doso. Be 
ginning from 1861, when he was appointed 
Officiating I, G. jointly with Mr. G. H. Fitz 
Roy and whence became the moving spirit of 



































‘ 
the Administration, he issued circular instruc. ‘ 
tions to the heads of Customs establishments y 
for their guidance and reference. Besides routine 7 
Customs matters, these circulars covered all fe 
conceivable topics that might confront a Com bi 
missioner in his daily work and in his official § jt 
as well as private contact with the Chinese § y, 
officials and people. They were all writtea co 
‘with minute care, irrespective whether the sub hi 
ject concerned high state affairs or such trifles § oe, 
as the kind of female visitors that might be J of 
admitted to Customs dormitories. These wert § bh. 
supplemented by despatches and semi-official Bp, 
letters which gave specific instructions on giv 
general principles and often contained sound § jn 
and practical advice which could not he off B ge, 
cially conveyed. Commissioners, for instance, § cre, 
were exhorted in circulars to play second fiddle § th. 
to their Chinese colleagues, the Superintendents, bein 
in all cases; but in the letters one Commit & offi, 
sioner might be advised to give his particularly § Pow 
undesirable colleague ‘‘enough rope to haig § tena. 
himself.” The practice has been followed by & of . 
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his successors up to now and these numerous 
circulars and the innumerable number of des- 
patches, letters, memoranda, etc. constitute the 
statutory laws that rule the Administration up 
to this day. By way of supervision, he required 
regular standardized reports and returns to be 


for his in- 


forwarded by the Commissioners 
formation and for record and all the Commis- 


sioners were required to write to him semi- 
officially or privately at least twice a month 
on all subjects of interest, both official and 
private, that had happended at the ports under 
their jurisdiction. In addition to his occasional 
personal tours, he delegated trusted secretaries 
of different nationalities to visit the ports to 
inspect on the spot. By such means he not 
only held all the administrative reins in his 
hand but also became the most well-informed 
center of current affairs over all China. 

In observation of the treaty stipulation men- 
tioned above, the Customs employed a cosmo- 
politan staff from the very beginning. Nationals 
of all Treaty Powers were taken into employ 
after passing a rather strict examination, in 
which knowledge of English was a prerequisite. 
This was a necessary requirement not merely 
for the convenience of the predominant British 
but mainly for the fact that English was—as 
it still is to-day—the second official language 
used by the customs administrations of all 
countries in the world. Despite objections of 
hisCommissioners, Hart insisted that all foreign 
employees should devote themselves to the study 
of the Chinese language and that no one should 
be trusted with a high post unless he became 
proficient in it. Facilities and prizes were 
given for the pupose and regular examinations 
in it were held and good records were given 
credit in considerations of promotions or in- 
creases of pay. Thus he laid the Service on 
the very firm “tripod foundation of first, by 
being useful to the Chinese Government and 
officials; secondly, by being useful to the Treaty 
Powers and enlisting their interest in its main- 
tenance and growth through the employment 
of an international staff; and thirdly, by 


permeating the Service with a native air to 
neutralize and dispel any apprehension or objec- 
tion that it was not a Chinese Service due to 
the presence of foreign employees. The wisdom 
of his policy was not and could not have been 
understood by men of lesser calibre, since at 
the time, China was completely at the mercy 
of whatever wishes and whims that the foreign 
Powers were inclined to dictate. His wisdom 
and the soundness of the rules and regulations 
which he laid down have kept the Servicé alive, 
efficient and intact long after his retirement. 
In this brief review it is neither intended 
nor possible to give a full and just account of 
the activities and motives of a man who 
fathered the only civil service in China that 
has won the unqualified approbation of the 
world. It would be naive to accept the theory 
that Hart did it all: purely for the love of 
China, nor would it be fair to condemn out- 
right, as the Chinese Communists used to do, - 
that he only served the interest of his own 
country and acted as an agent and spy for 
foreign Powers. Indirectly he revealed himself 
to a certain extent when, writing to his home 
government in 1885 to decline his appointment 
as British Minister to China, he stated that his 
personality meant nothing to the British Lega- 
tion but everything to the Customs and that, 
as I. G., his home government could count on 
him to further British interests. This admis- 
sion, taken in total disregard of his other 
valuable services to the Manchu Government, 
might substantiate the latter accusation; but it 
would be too simple a way to describe a Very 
complex personality. The most rational expla- 
nation might probably be found in the personal 
ambition of a man of adventure who,’ being 
endowed with rare powers of perception and 
organisation, found his proper field of activity 
in a busy theater in turbulent times. He be- 
longed to the same hgeed that produced for the 
expanding British Empire such men as Clive 
and Livingstone. His real life and ambition 
will probably never be known to the world 
because, in spite of several books written about 
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him, none of the authors ever had access to 
the most rewarding source of information, his 
Diary, which has become the guarded property 
of his family. 

To judge the man by his achievements, Hart 
deserved the high trust and great honors heaped 
upon him by the Manchu regime. Besides 
developing and managing the multitudinous 
affairs of a national revenue-collecting machine 
that paid the country’s debts for disgraceful 
wars as well as most of the government ex- 
penses in such an orderly manner that one 
single cent of revenue or expenditure or one 
broken piece of crockery in the official living 
quarters was automatically accounted for, 
he initiated and created many associated activi- 
ties which usually belonged to and should 
occupy the undivided attention of other full- 
fledged government departments in any other 
country. He soon became the highest govern- 
ment advisor on foreign affairs and the head 
of an institution that could make the biggest 
noise and make its weight felt on matters far 
removed from the jurisdiction of an ordinary 
lower fiscal agency. A chronological checking 
list of the main activities that he instituted 
and had under his thumb would show to what 
a formidable extent he penetrated into the heart 
of the whole Chinese government to earn him, 
justly or unjustly, the reputation of being an 
imperium in imperio. 

In 1868 he announced the organization of a 
Marine Department as a twin office to the 
Revenue Department in the Customs. He 
appointed a Marine Commissioner with a com- 
petent staff to build up and control the light- 
houses and harbors along the Chinese coast, 
the Yangtze River and Taiwan Island, stretch- 
ing over a geographical area of about 21 degrees 
of latitude from 41° to 20°. Before this, he 
had some lights and beacons in operation at 
some ports. under the control of the Commis- 
sioners and had introduced pilotage regulations 
to be enforced by the Customs and had placed 
senior out-door staff to do the work of harbor 
masters. The institution of the Department 
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enlarged such activities considerably to facilitate 
trade and shipping. However, as the Marine 
Commissioner and his technical staff were 
mostly British naval men, this also gave officia} © 
sanction to foreigners, especially British, to 
acquaint themselves of and control the Chinese 








waters. 

In 1869 he started establishing meteorological 
stations along the coasts and banks of seas and 
rivers covering land and water over- some 20 
degrees of latitude and 10 of longitude. This 
was his first show of interest in promoting 
scientific and cultural pursuits in China, which 
was followed by his advocacy for the establish. 
ment of schools, his establishment of a  statis- 
tical department and a printing office in the 
Customs and the publication of many books of 











interest. 
Hart played a unique role in China's foreign 

















relations. He was the pivot between the for. f 
eign diplomatic corps and their governments and 0 
the Manchu regime, which relied on him for f 
advice and good office. Since the beginning Q 
of his career when he mediated in 1863 between P 
C. G. Gordon and Li Hung Chang, to nearly u 
fourty years later when he retired, he took an P 
active part in nearly every important affair sc 
involving foreigners or foreign interests. He in 
initiated the Manchu foreign service by facili- 0 
tating the despatch of Chinese to visit Europe th 
in 1866 and a first embassy under the leader- we 
ship of Mr. Anson Burlingame, a retired US § be 
Minister to China, ‘to persuade the Powers to he 
renounce the policy of coercion,” the expansion wi 





of Tung Wen Kuan, the first foreign language 
school in China in which many early Chinese 
diplomats received their training, and the finan 
ing of diplomatic and consular expenses through 
the Customs. He took an active part in the 
conclusion of the Chefoo Agreement in 1876, 
settled the Sino-French conflict in 1884 and com 
tracted the first big foreign loans—without 
receiving the usual commission—secured of 
Customs revenues in 1894 when the Sino-Japan- 
ese War started. He helped to introduce China 
and Chinese products to foreign countries by 
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participating in seven great and twenty small 
international exhibitions, in one of which held 
at St. Loius in 1903, the picture of the Empress 
Dowager was first shown to foreign eyes. He 
sent his staff to Tibet in 1889 to settle border 
affairs, which mission took them more. than 
four years to accomplish and went personally 
to Korea to organise a customs system on the 
Chinese pattern, but it came to an untimely 
end at the start 
When foreign armies occupied Peking in 1900, 
he gathered what remaining Manchu officials 
he could muster to start negotiation and urged 
Prince Ching to return to the capital. Peace 
was restored largely through his efforts and the 
credit of the Customs Service, on whose revenues 


of the Russo-Japanese War. 


the Boxers’ indemnities were secured. 
After every conflict the Manchus suffered 
material losses and granted privileges and opened 


ports to trade. The Customs seemed to feed 


on these conflicts for its expansion; but to be 
fair to Hart, it must be admitted that he did 
not take advantage of the weak Manchu regime 
purely for his personal aggrandizment. What 


uses his home government and other foreign 
powers made of him and his influence in the 
scramble for prizes and creation of spheres of 
influence was, however, a mooted question. 
On the surface it seemed evident that, without 
the presence of Hart, the Manchu Government 
would have ceased to be a political entity long 
before the Republican Revolution.- The Manchus 
held him in such high esteem that in 1901 he 
was awarded the rank equal to that of a 
Chinese minister and from 1902 onward he 
was given imperial audiences every year.  Be- 
fore he left China for good in 1908 due to 
sickness, from which he never fully recovered, 
he had seen the opening over all China of 49 
treaty ports and 8 self-opened ports (not in- 
cluding the numerous ports of call), at 35 and 
40f which, respectively, he had established 
Custom Houses. In addition, a first-class light 
system had been constructed and put into 
smooth operation and a working Postal Service 
had been instituted as a part of the Customs 
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administration. ‘Lhe. Postal Service became an 
independent administration in 1911. As a na- 
tional security on the international financial 
market, the Service had already. acquired a 
reputation second to none in the world. 

Hart made some very sound and fundamental 
suggestions to the Manchu government which, 
if followed, would have greatly ameliorated its 
position. In 1903 he suggested a uniform cur- 
rency and in 1904, in face of the Russo-Japanese 
War then being fought on Chinese territory, 
he submitted a memorandum to the throne’ sug- 
gesting reforms in the collection of land tax as 
a means to obtain revenue for military expenses 
and to build up an efficient military machine 
for national defense. The memo contained rare 
information and statistics on land, which had 
always been a most complicated state problem 
in China. He suggested the training of a com- 
petent staff to handle the collection and to 
Start the new system in one province as an 
experiment. He also suggested a rational scale 
of pay for civil servants. Without explicit- 
ly admitting it, he must have implied that 
the collection, which he estimated would reach 
as much as 400 million taels of silver a year, 
or about 10 times as much as Customs revenue, 
was to be under his supervision as in the case- 
of Customs duties. He let his cat half out of 
the bag when he suggested the abolition of 
Customs and salt taxes after the foreign indem- 
nities had been met and after the implementa- 
tion of the new land tax. The memo was sent 
by Imperial order to the provinces for comment; 
but the Chinese officials were smart enough to 
detect the danger of allowing him to meddle in 
this vital source of legal or illegal income for 
the whole officialdom and the matter stopped 
almost where it started. One often wonders had 
Hart been given the chance and _ authority to 
touch the land question and help to improve 
the lot of the agrarian mass and buildup 
strong armed forces for the Manchus,. what 
effects it would have on China’s politics and 
to what height he himself would have reached 


personally. With all the brilliant achievements. 
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that he had left behind in China, Hart was 
not a happy man after he retired from active 
service. Probably he still felt frustrated in 
some of his unrealized ambitions. 


The Customs Under Other 
Foreign I.G.s 


After Hart left the scene, none of his suc- 
cessors ever reached his tycoon size in the po- 
litical field. When he returned home on sick 
leave, Robert Bredon was appointed Acting I.G. 
but he soon withdrew from the Service in 1910 
when F.A. Aglen took over charge as Officiat- 
ing I1.G. Aglen became the I.G. in 1911 when 
Hart died. 

Aglen was a strong personality and an able 
worker in the financial field, but he was more 
the agent of his own country and other foreign 
Powers than the servant of his employer. He 
lacked tact, foresight and patience in dealing 
with Chinese officials and was inclined to be 
highhanded. He materially improved the qual- 
ity of his foreign employees and procured for 
them better treatment. To his credit, he large- 
ly increased Customs collection and turned a 
deficit to a surplus position in the payment of 
foreign debts. He became the real power in 
China's finance through manipulation and con- 
trol of the loan services and almost held the 
death warrant of any finance minister: who re- 
fused to play his tune, since he held the string 
to the purse that contained the Customs sur- 
plus. During the time of Hart, Customs rev- 
enue was placed at the disposal and under the 
control and custody of Chinese officials, but, 
due probably to the ignorance and weakness 
of the officials after. the Revolution, of which 
Aglen and the British must have exploited to 
the full, it was paid into the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation to the account 
of the I.G. This gave the Customs great 
power but it unavoidably led to his personal 
disaster. He remained at his post until 1927 
when he ate the bitter fruit of his own arro- 
gance by being summarily dismissed by the 
Northern Government, receiving a face-saving 
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leave of absence for one year. 
Aglen was followed by Mr. A.H.F. Edwardes 


who was appointed Officiating I.G. by the Na- 
tionalist Government. His was only an ad 
interim appointment because the Nationalist 
Government had already a choice in the person 
F. W. Maze who had aligned himself with the 
Nationalist cause. The Inspectorate was moved 
to Shanghai and later a head office was estab. 
lished at Nanking. Maze was appointed I.G, 
in 1929, . 

To Maze went the credit of reorganizing the 
Service on the principle of equality between 
Chinese and foreign staff, of confining Customs 
activities gradually to Customs work, eschewing 
politics both domestic and international. He 
instituted scholarships for Chinese staff to go 
abroad from 1929 to 1934, during which 24 
travelling scholars went to different foreign 
countries to study customs work, inost of whom 
contributed te the improvement of the Service 
with their findings abroad and later held re- 
sponsible posts. 

Maze remained at his post until the outbreak 
of the Second World War. During his tenure 
he remained faithful and obedient to the Chinese 
Government and greatly revived the confidence 
of Chinese officials in foreign employees, 
Though his career was not spectacular, he per- 
formed his duties quietly but efficiently, and 
adroitly weathered many storms caused by the 
Japanese adventure in China since 1932 until 
he finally had to quit under force majeure in 
1941. 

Like his relative, Rebert Hart, Maze was 
much interested in cultural and intellectual 
pursuits, During his time he established the 
Customs Reference Library which developed 
into the only modern reference library on eco 
nomic China in the country. He had many 
books of permanent value relating to Customs 
work, history, lighthouses, sailing ships, ete 
published by the Customs press, His services 
were appreciated by the Chinese Government 
and he was commended by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and given a decoration by the Chinese 
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Government in 1937. 

In 1941 the Inspectorate office at Shanghai 
was taken over by a Japanese Commissioner 
who was then Chief Secretary to Maze. After 
the transfer, all foreign employees (Japanese, 
Russians and Italians excepted) in the occupied 
arca were dismissed and later sent to prisoners- 
of-war camps. Maze was allowed to evacuate 
and he came back only once to Chungking 
during the war but never resumed charge of 
the Service. 

After the Chinese Government moved to 
Chungking, an Inspectorate was established 
there, at first under the charge of a British 
Commissioner but later, an American Commis- 
sioner, Mr. L.K. Little, assumed the post. As the 
first American to hold the job, Mr. Little 
aquitted himself with credit throughout the War. 
During the difficult war years he was respon- 
sible for maintaning the integrity and morale 
of the Service and improving the revenue col- 
lection from a subsidized Customs to a revenue- 
producing agency. He took charge of the rehab- 
‘ilitation of the Customs after the end of the War, 
in which the loyalty of the Chinese staff who 
remained in the occupied area and the ability of 
his assistants, especially his Deputy, made it 
comparatively a soft job for him, After the 
occupation of Shanghai by the Communists 
in 1949, he went to Canton and later to Tai- 
wan where he remained as I.G. until 1950 when 
he resigned. Before he left, he had carefully 
disposed of all foreign staff by pension, so that 
he might be considered as the last foreign I,G. 
who handed the Service to China as a Chinese 
organ. People with jocose propensities have 
olled him ‘‘coroner of the Customs.” 


Position of the Chinese Stat 
in the Customs 


Although from the early days of his incum- 
bency, Hart prophesied that the Customs would 
eventually return to the control and management 
of the Chinese staff and that foreign domination 
would not last for more than half a century 
and although he repeatedly urged his Commis- 
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sioners to give greater responsibilities to the 
Chinese employees, he did not take any active 
step to raise fundamentally their quality nor 
did he ever give them any really responsible 
post to hold. Chinese employees were then 
classified into linguists and non-linguists; the 
best of them did only clerical work. While the 
pay was high by common standard, neither the 
nature of the work they were required to per- 
form nor their own educational standard before 
they entered the Customs were of such a high 
calibre as to qualify them to take up any great 
responsibility even if they had been given a 
chance to do so. With all its faults and ig- 
norance, the Manchu Government did realize the 
danger of permitting foreigners to dominate 
permanently such a service. Spasmodic shows 
of assertive authority were made from time to 
time, one of which caused Hart to submit his 
resignation in 1885; but the real clamp came 
down in 1906 when the Shui-wu Shu was open- 
ed to control Customs business and staff. This 
caused a great stir among the foreign staff but 
Hart managed to obtain an official assurance 
that no changes of any sort were contemplated. 
Two ministers were appointed to head that of- 
fice and, though nothing materially changed 
the position, one of the ministers, T’ang Shao- 
yi, had the foresight to initiate the establishment 
of a Customs College which later provided the 
qualified staff gradually to replace foreigners 
and ultimately to take over charge of the whole 
Service. 

The College did not come into existence -until 


‘after Hart went on his last leave in 1908. A 


Chinese member of the Shui-wu Shu and a 
foreign Commissioner were nominated to be 
directors. The school was never officially 
registered as a college and no academic degree 
was given to its graduates, but the students 
were goose-stepped through a very strict four- 
year course much in the same spirit as a British 
public school, in which character, initiative as 
well as practical knowledge were given equal 
importance. Most of the graduates could more 
than hold their own .in. knowledge vis-a-vis 
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graduates of any other institution of college 
standing in China and their integrity and dedica- 
tion to duty, impressed on them from their 
school days, were sterling qualities that have 
distinguished them from the multitude of civil 
servants in China. 

After graduation those students were placed 
on probation for one year and after a series of 
examinations, were admitted to the rank and 
file as assistants or clerks according to their 
ability. During their life-long service they have 
to earn their promotion to higher ranks through 
sheer ability and the system of checks and con- 
trols over the staff has been secret but gener- 
ally fair, Since knowledge of Customs work 
has to grow with actual experience, they have 
to master the essentials of the thousands of 
circulars, despatches, letters and memos so that 
seniority does mean more knowledge and greater 
responsibility, not a mere decoration or an ex- 
cuse for less work. It has been a tradition in 
the Customs that ability and seniority are in- 
tegral qualifications that lead to responsible 
posts, including the post of the I. G, The for- 
eign I. G.'s, for instance, all joined the Service 
as junior Assistants and climbed the ladder 
right from the bottom until they reached the 
top after 20 or more years of hard work. 
Never has any high post inside the Customs 
been used as a bait fora sinecuré. Meanwhile, 
under a system where operation is ruled by 
regulations, no employee, however important, 
has ever become indispensible or not trans- 
ferable at short notice, What happened to 
Aglen was a case in point. 

The College remained at Peking until 1935 
when it was merged with the college establish- 
ed at Shanghai since 1930 for the training of 
Chinese out-door and marine staffs. After the 
amalgamation, the indoor-course was shortened 
to two years and the qualification of student 
candidates was raised to that of a college gra- 
duate; but the result never seemed to attain the 
high standard maintained during its Peking 
days. The Peking School turned out more than 
600 graduates who have formed the backbone 
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of the Customs ever since. A goodly number 
of them have reached the highest posts and the 
few of them now in Free China are the respon. 
sible ones who, after the liquidation of the 
foreign staff, upholding, often with pathetic 
and uncompromising tenacity, the rigid Service 
rules and regulations that have passed the acid 
test of time for nearly a century. 


The Customs at the Cross-roads 


During its century of existence, the Customs 
has experienced and survived two main crises 
which threatened to break its system and or 
ganization, and is now faced with a third, the 
outcome of which is: yet past conjecture. The 
first crisis came in 1930 when the militarists 
in north China seized the Tientsin Customs 
and appointed a Britisher to head the Custom 
House. A _ split of the Service was averted 
through the loyal cooperation of the Chinese 
staff and the timely death by assasination of 
the erstwhile incumbent. The crisis, with large 
potentiality of aggravation, was fortunately 
nibbed in the bud. The second much greater 
crisis came during World War II, when it was 
split into two administrations, one in_ the 
Japanese-occupied area and one in Free China, 
The Japanese, however, had great respect for 
the Customs organisation and tradition and, in 
spite of the intrusion of their military, con 
scientiously desisted from making any funda 
mental or irrevocable change in its administra 
tion. A Japanese Commissioner, who had been 
a highly responsible member before the start 
of the War, was appointed to take charge and, 
assisted by a number of the original Japanese 
staff and a large ofiginal Chinese staff who 
remained loyal to the Chinese Government 
throughout, preserved and held the administra 
tion together until it was returned to Chima 
almost intact after V-J Day. The international 
character of the Service that Hart fostered paid 
dividend for the last time long after his remains 
had been laid to rest. j 

Before the arrival of the Communist rebels 
at Shanghai in 1949 and prior to the removal 
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of the Inspectorate office first to Canton and 
Jater to Taiwan, thére was strange apathy 
among the people and the Customs staff towards 
the impending change of regime. Communist 
propaganda and the subversive activities of 
fellow-travellers had inveigled many people to 
believe that it was an inevitable revolution 
such as every one in China had to put up 
with. Indecisive American policy and the stay 
of her ambassador at Nanking must have delay- 
ed the decision of the American I.G. for a 
When he finally 
left to follow the Government of the Republic 
of China, 
Chinese adjuncts, leaving the rest of the staff 


time where to cast his anchor. 
he brought only two responsible 


in the hand of. his Deputy to fare as well as 
they might with a de facto authority that 
simulated the appearance of an ingependent 
Chinese government. 

The Chinese staff in the Customs are in- 
dividually politically-corscious; they are pro- 
hibited by service regulations from joining in 
Some Communist 


any political activities. 


party members had, however, been  work- 
ing underground in the administration, so that 
when their army occupied Shanghai, only a 
few party members were needed to take over 
the Service and to lead the large staff by the 
nose. It is not. intended here to account in 
detail the conditions of the Customs on the 
mainland since then nor to speculate on the 
merits or loyalty of the staff remaining there. 
Suffice it to say that whatever intent they might 
have had in secretly following the pattern that 
worked during the Japanese occupation in deal- 
ing with a de facto authority in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the administration were 
soon shattered by the wily and omniscient Com- 
munists, who, to suit the Communist economy, 
have completely remodelled it beyond recogni- 
tion in less than a year. 

Taiwan, being a province of China, has only 
two main Customs éstablishments with a staff 
of about 450 as compared with more than 21 
Custom Houses and numerous sub-offices with 
a staff of over 12,000 onthe mainland, Since 
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the removal of the Inspectorate to Free China, . 


it could do little more than to keep up a 
semblance of its former self. After the resigna- 
tion of the American I.G,, the attenuated but 
now a purely Chinese Service has remained in 
the hands of his two former secretaries. 

Since 1951, Customs revenue in Free China 
has increased by leaps and bounds in proportion 
to the huge increases in trade until now the 
annual collection from this source accounts for 
more than a quarter of the total national receipt. 
The increase is of course due to US Aid and 
effective government economic policy, but to 
the Customs is due the credit that, as before, 
every collection dollar goes promptly to the 
national treasury. People are not lacking who 
beguile themselves with criticism of the present 
Service and its staff. But it is only fair to say 
that the revenue-collection work of the Customs 
now still remains as efficient, and the staff are 
still as honest and faithful to their jobs as be- 
fore, in spite of the substantial reduction in 
staff compensation and the absence of any for- 
eign administrative and technical assistance. 

The Service, however, is confronted with ex- 
isting and potential difficulties. The change- 
over from a cosmopolitan to a purely Chinese 
organ has been smooth and natural enough not 
to leave any repercussion immediately on its 
working efficiency, but to adapt the metamor- 
phosis to the official pattern of a purely Chi- 
nese agency without impairing its traditional and 
constitutional high standard has taxed and will 
tax, despite the good will of the Government 
and the forbearance of the Legislature, the in- 
genuity of the senior staff. The pay ard cther 
provisions for the staff having been !argely 
levelled to scales quite compatible with other 
government agencies, the administration is de- 
prived of the biggest weapon that has enabled 
it to enforce discipline and exact obedience. 
This and the absence of a Customs College 
make the recruiting of high-quality candidates 
difficult and consequently, when all veterans 
will have been superannuated, will run. the 
risk of impairing smooth operation, The restric- 
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tions on the size of personnel and on its budget 
prohibit expansion of facilities commensurate 
with the demand of a larger and expanding 
volume of trade. 

The real test, however, will not come until 
after the recovery of the mainland. When the 
time comes, the Government wouid be wise to 
reinstate the former staff, after strict screening 
of their actions during the occupation, but it 
would be lucky if a very large percentage will 
then be available, because the same process of 
time that is pruning down the number of 
veterans in Free China by pensions will have 
decimated at a much higher rate the staff on 
the mainland through persecution, discharges 
and deaths due to malnutrition and simple 
murder. 

The Customs since the time of the American 
I,G. has long ceased to be a diplomatic or 
political tool and is now properly a revenue- 
collecting agent under the control of the 
Ministry of Finance. The Government has 
always recognized its value and has consistently 
considered it as a national asset and there is 
not the least reason to doubt that it will con- 
tinue to take the Service under its wings. At 
the crossroads after a century of honorable 
service, it will need the wise guidance of the 


Government to orientate its position and place 
it on a realistic and rational basis, at the same 
time preserving its good traditions and qualities 
to be used as a desirable pattern for the general 
civil service reorganisation in China. To build 
up a modern civil service, it may be advisable 
to create special laws permitting the segrega 
tion of a few agencies that have vindicated its 
merit for special treatment, give their staff 
and administration greater latitude in compensa 
tion and other administrative expenses, supervise 
their work very strictly, and, gradually a 
government finance improves, add other agencies 
to the list after winnowing the superfluou 
and inefficient staff members until all civil 
servants receive rational and adequate remunera 
tion. In the long run efficiency more than 
pays itself as has been proved by the long 
history of the Customs Service. To pull it 
down to the general mediocre level merely for 
the sake of conformity to the letters of a law 
or for small immediaté financial gain or for 
political expediency—cither through intent of 
carelessness— would be doing a great disservice 
to the Government that has set its heart on 
restoring its prestige with its once disillusion 
ed people. 


The opirit of Chinese Culture 


By Chu Chai 


odern science gives us the freedom to 
MH study the specific, but it deprives us 
of the ability to see life in its entirety. Human 
life is not compartmentalized. In dividing it 
into units, we miss much that is significant. 
In Chinese culture, we can discern a unity of 
spirit of which we find no parallel in Western 
culture. Chinese art, literature, philosophy and 
religious life are each of them not confined to 
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its own circle of ideas, but are closely associated 
with another. This is the fundamental spirit d 
Chinese culture which may be looked at from 
two points of view: that of cosmic conceptidl 
and that of life attitude. In the former, th 
spirit of Chinese culture is manifested as a coh 
tinuous whole like a chain of natural sequences 
In the latter, the spirit of Chinese culture 

manifested in the union of the individual with 
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the whole. 
I. Characteristics of Chinese 


Cosmogony 
Let us take a briet glance at the salient 
characteristics of the Chinese cosmic conception. 
Philosophic thinking is no exception to the 
general rule that the distinctive characteristics 
of many domains of thought are determined by 
their first assumptions. The Chinese cosmic 


conception is based on the assumption that all 


that happens in the universe, natural and hu- 
man, is a continuous whole like a chain of 
natural sequences. This is in fact what has 
been illustrated in the Yi Ching, the Book of 
Ching (Appendices VI, Chaps, 31-32): 
“Following the existence of hsaven and earth, 
there is the existence of all things. Following 
the existence of all things, there is the dis- 
tinction of sex. Following the distinction of 
sex, there is the relation between husband 
‘and wife. Following the relation between hus- 
band and wife, there is the relation between 
father and son. Following the relation be- 
tween father and son, there is the relation 
between king and subject, Following the 
relation between king and subject, there is 
the distinction of superiority. Following the 
distinction of superiority and inferiority, there 
are social order and justice.” 
which conceives of 
the universe as a continuous whole, leads in- 
evitably to the following characteristics of the 
Chinese cosmic conception. 
First, in the Chinese mind, the universe is 
tegarded as a current or “‘the great void filled 


This basic assumption, 


with fluids;” all in the universe is but a transi- 
tional process in which there is no fixed sub- 
stance for its substratum. Here we apply the 
word ‘“‘substance” to material things, such as 
metal, wood, water or earth. The universe is 
supposed to have no reality of its own, outside 
and independent of its phenomena. In Chinese 


Writings, the universe is often used interchange- . 


ably with Yi or Tao. In the Yi Ching (Sec. 1, 
Chap. 62), we read: 
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**Yi has no thought, no action, 
itself still and calm. Yet in its function, it 
embraces all phenomena and events in the 
universe. Is not this the great mystery?” 

In the works of Lao Tze (Sec. 25), we read: 

‘There is something evolyed from chaos 
which was born before heaven and earth. It 
is inaudible and invisible. It is independent 
and immutable. It is all-pervasive and cease- 
less, It may be regarded as the mother of 
heaven and earth. 

“I do not know its name and call it Tao. 
If I must describe it, I shail say it is great, 
active, far-reaching and _ cyjclical in its 
motion.”’ 

So Confucius, looking at a running stream, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! That which is passing is just 
like this, never ceasing day and night.”’ This is 
to show that the universe has no substance, but 
is a transitional process. 

This conception of the universe as a transi- 
tional process originates in the fundamental 
spirit of Chinese culture, that is, the whole is 
not to be severed into units. From the stand- 
point of Yi and Tao, there is no separation of 
things; there are only phases of the same thing, 
such as the distinction between positive and 
negative, between subjective and _ objective. 
So in this state of experience, there is nothing 
but the One. 4 propos of this, Chuang ,Tze 
said: **The possible is possible, the impossible 
is impossible. Tao evolves and sequences 
follow The common and the ordinary are 
the natural function of all things, which 
expresses the common nature of the whole 
(Tao).” By ignoring the distinctions of 
contraries, such as ‘‘passible and impossible,” 
*‘construction and destruction,” ‘‘we are em- 
braced in the unity of the One,” in which all 
things produce themselves, naturally and spon- 
taneously. Yi or Tazo is the totality of the 
spontaneity of all things in the universe. 

Secondly, in the Chinese mind, the universe 
does not proceed onward, but revolves itself, 
without beginning, without end. All phenomena 
in the universe evolve not in a bourne whence 
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.mothing returns, but in a circular process. The 
entire universe is one continuous chain in which 
nothing is absolutely completed or finished. 
This may be illustrated by quoting a passage 
from Yi Ching (Appendices VI, Chaps. 62-64): 

‘*Those that are better than the existing 
things are certainly accomplishments; hence 
the hexagram ‘Hsiao Kwo’ (a little better) is 
followed by the hexagram ‘Chi Zi’ (something 
accomplished). But there cannot be an end 
of things. Hence, the hexagram ‘Chi Zi’ 
is followed by the hexagram ‘Wei Zi’ 
(something not yet accomplished). With this 
hexagram, the Yi Ching comes to a close.” 

This passage represents the grand idea of 
evolution in its widest extent as a progress 
from the imperfect to the perfect in the uni- 
verse, This view is prominent in the writings 
of many of the ancient philosophers. Here 
is a statement from the works of Lao Tze 
(Sec. 5) which shows the evolution of the 
universe: 

**The whole universe may be compared to 
a bellows. It is hollow, but not empty. It 
is moving and renewing, without cease.” 

Elsewhere (Sec. 77), he says: 

‘The way of Heaven is like the drawing 
of a bow. The bulge is levelled; the depres- 
sion is raised; the excess is diminished; the 
deficiency is replenished.” 

And it is for this reason that he finally asks: 
**Who knows the end of this cycle?’’ So Chuang 
Tze says: **Tao is without beginning, without 
end.”’ 

Thinkers of the Sung Period were great au- 
thorities on natural phenomena which presented 
examples of the circular process in the succes- 
sion of day and night, the periodic ebb. and 
flow of the tide, the disappearance and return 
of planets and the other sequential phenomena. 
They deduced the explanation of natural phe- 
nomena from principles found in the Yi Ching. 
For instance, Chou Tung-i (1017-1073 A. D.) 
is known as the author of a diagram of cos- 
mogony, to elucidate the mysteries of the Ys 
Ching. He began with a ring or circle of uni- 
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form whiteness, representing Tai Chi or Grang 
Terminus. Then follows a circle partly dark 
which showed the primordial essence, differen. 
tiated into a static and a dynamic force, called 
Yin and Yang. Speaking of this diagram Chy 
Hsi (1130-1200 A. D.) said: ‘The two forces, 
Yin and Yang, grind back and forth like mil} 
stones, in opposite directions, and the detrity 
resulting from their friction is what we call 
Chi, essence.”” Another philosopher of the Sung 
Dynasty, Cheng I (1033-1107 A. D.), who pub 
lished a valuable commentary on the Yi Ching, 
said: ‘*Body in motion is force; its contact with 
another produces a reaction or effect. This effeg 
in turn acts as force producing another effect, 
and so on without end.”’ This is to show that 
things in the universe revolve in a circular prog 
ess. So the perfection of the universe is not that 
it will produce a perfect end in its process of 
evolution, but that it will produce an endley 


















evolution, 

This conception of the universe as a circular 
process originates in the fundamental spirit of 
Chinese culture, that is, the whole is not to be 
severed into units. The universe is composed 
of pairs of opposites such as good and evil, right 
and wrong, subjective and objective, positive 
and negative, etc. In the process of evolution, 
every phenomenon involves its own negation 
One and its negation are necessary parts making 
up the whole. We cannot have, for instance 
a positive without a negative or vice verth 
They are correlatives which involve each othe, 
So the universe proceeds in cyclic recurrences, 
without beginning, without end. This is 
Lao Tze says: **Facing it (Tao), one can 
sec its head; pursuing it, one cannot see i 
















tail.” i 

Again, there is no divine power which « 
trols the motion of the universe. Lao Ti 
says that within the universe, there are fo 
great ones—Tao, heaven, earth and ki 
Confucius considered man as the center @ 
heaven and earth and spoke of heaven @ 
being on the side of righteousness. Mene 
identified human nature with heaven. Hsun Ts 
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even ventured to argue that heaven could be 
controlled for human purposes. Mo Tze was a 
notable exception for he preached the principle 
of universal love and embodied the principle in 
a personalized God. He says: “Those who 
desire wealth and honor must obey the will of 
God.” But he says elsewhere: ‘I do what God 
wills while God endows me with what I de- 
serve.” Thus the relationship between God and 
man is one of reciprocity, and, indeed, God 
helps those who help themselves. Further, Mo 
Tze has only an inconclusive argument to prove 
the existence of God and His power. He says: 
“All people are the subjects of God. Why does 
he not love them? Besides, I say that he who 
kills the innocent must have bad fortune. Who 
kills the innocent? Man. Who imposes the bad 
fortune? God.” This inconclusive argument 
has been refuted by later philosophers. 

Then, in the Han School of thought, we are 
told that heaven punishes the unjust with bad 
fortune and rewards the just with good fortune. 
But the concept “theaven” as conceived here is 


not personalized, so it is no longer the center 
of power, but simply a way in which the good 
or evil of man is given reward or punishment. 
It is so because of the design of man, not the 


will of heaven. Consequently, reward and 
punishment by heaven are the results of man’s 
own efforts, During the Sung-Ming period, 
there was another influential type of Chinese 
philosophy usually known as Neo-Confucianism 
which identified Tien Li or divine righteous- 
ness with the conscience of man. There can 
be little doubt that this philosophy of identify- 
ing divine righteousness with the conscience of 
man must have helped to confirm and perpe- 
tuate the fusion and intermixture of the author- 


Bity of God with the power of man, and of the 
Mmdecree of heaven with the laws of government. 


Further, we may illustrate this characteristic 


by feference to Chinese mythical legends and - 


bles. ‘In the mythical and legendary period 
ut Chinese history, we encounter the figure of 


M@eQueen Nu Kua who repaired heaven with col- 


red stones, that of King Hou Yi who shot 


at the sun with an arrow, and that of K'ue 
Fu who chased after the sun. However, we 
have never encountered any legedary figure 
who created heaven and earth. The Chinese 
lack a poetic mythology to advance a practical 
conception of the creation of the universe. 
Even P’an Ku, the **Chaos Man”, seemed to 
have come into being endowed with perfect 
knowledge and his function was to set the 
economy of the universe in order, but not to 
create it. He is often depicted as wielding a 
huge adze and engaged in constructing the 
world. With his death, the details of creation 
began. His tears became rivers and seas; his 
breath, winds his voice, thunder; "his pupils, 
lightning; while parasites infesting his body were 
the progenitors of the human race. Thus P’an 
Ku had never created the universe, but the 
universe came into existense after his death, 
Lack of a conception of divine supremacy in 
the universe also characterized the fundamental 
spirit of Chinese culture, that is, the whole is 
not to be severed into units. Divine power or 
Creator owes its existence to the unit which is 
detracted from. the whole. The Chinese cosmos 
is a united whole, undivided and indivisible. 
Anything divisible must be divided by something 
other than itself. As there is nothing other 
than the whole, there cannot be units apart 
from the whole. Consequently the idea of 
supreme power or Creator cannot be conceived. 
To return to our initial assumption, the 
universe is conceived as a continuous whole. 
This basic assumption fixes the character of 
Chinese cosmic conception. There is a spirit 
of general elevation and enlightenment in which 
all alike communicate and to -which Chinese 
culture owés much of its dignity and influence, 


II. Characteristics of Chinese Life 
Attitude 


Now let us turn to a- consideration of the 
characteristics of Chinese life attitude from 
which we shall see that the fundamental spirit 
of Chinese cuiture is based on the continuity 
of the whole with the unit. Chinese philoso- 
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phy of life is originally impressed, not by an- 
tagonism, but by the continuity of the world. 
The following characteristics of Chinese life 
attitude offer good illustrations of this line of 
thought. 

First, the Chinese appreciate the good of life. 
The Hindus conceive the present world as ‘‘a 
sea of bitterness.” To them, life is like a 
dream. According to Christianity, after the fall 
of man, endless evils emerged from. life. The 
Chinese, so far as their literature is concerned, 
are not pessimistic in their outlook on life. 
In Chinese philosophy, the expression of a 
distinctly pessimistic type of thought is wanting. 
Even in the works of Lieh Tze, we find that 
Yang Chu’s view of life is only slightly tinged 
with pessimism. According to his view, life is 
short, and a great part of it, strictly speaking, 
is not life. Therefore he said, ‘We ought to 
hasten to enjoy life and pay no attention to 
death.” In his basic outlook on life, Yang Chu 
was a hedonist rather than a pessimist. 

Nearly ail the philosophers of the Confucian 
School appreciated the good of life. In the Yi 
Ching, (Appendices IV, Sec. II, Chap 10), 
Confucius says: 

*‘‘For the universe, the most essential is 
life. For the sages, the most important is 
state. That which maintains the state is love. 
That which maintains the people is wealth. 
The production of wealth, the education of 
the people and the prohibition of wrongdoing 
constitute justice.” 

Nature is life; state, wealth, education and 
law are means to make life better. Confucius’ 
own life is certainly a good example of this 
aspect of his teaching. Disapproving of the de- 
generacy of his own times he took up at an early 
age the vocation of a reformer. He travelled 
everywhere and talked with everybody. Although 
his efforts were in vain, he was not disap- 


pointed. 


There is one desirable feature about the life’ 


of the Chinese that has furnished an important 
steadying influence on the nation. They are 
imbued at least with one great ideal which touches 





their common life in every direction. Every 
man, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, haga 
passionate love of life. They may lament over 
their human ills, but they never curse life ag 
such. Whatever may be their innermost thoughts, 
they bear their crushing burdens and desperate 
privations with extraordinary fortitude and little 
complaint. What they insist on is simply the 
idea that in order to live well, one must live, 
It is just for the continuity of the whole with 
the unit that the Chinese do not seek for the 
“happy land” outside this world, because map 
cannot be totally excluded from this world, 
Secondly, the Chinese propound benevolent 
love. Love is an emotion common to mankind, 
but benevolent love is peculiar to the Chinese, 
If I were asked for a definition of benevolent 
love, I would confess that I could not give any 
precise answer. Perhaps the same purpose will 




































be served, if I present some of the leading traits 
of benevolent love which will distinguish it 1 
from Buddhist love, Christian love and Platonic 

love. Buddhist love is charitable love; it is 

motivated by charity as exemplified in the life I 
of Buddha. Usually, it takes the form of com f 
passion. Is it)-not charity to men that our th 
abbot expressed when he said: ‘*My desire is ot 
to pluck every creature that is endowed with ty 
feeling out of this sea of bitterness’? Thus § li 
the lover and the loved live in two differem § of 
spheres of existence. Christian love is a cosmo wi 
politan love. Jesus Christ offered a faultless | 
example of: a life dominated by love. ‘“Forf tio 
God so loved the world, that He gave His on § of 
begotten son,” so that ‘the world through Him § at, 
might be saved.” It is the will of God thag out 
man should love his neighbor as “himself. Pla Mai 
tonic love is an abstract love. The phrac@ ax 
«Platonic love” is on the lips of many, buf Wwitl 
in fact, these people mean something quit the 
different from Plato's own conception of lov. jf} Man 
According to Plato, love is always concerned § prec: 
with beauty. Having learned to love one beab™ a h 





tiful object, the soul passes on to the love @ 
other beautiful objects. Platonic love lays strat 
on the idea of beauty. 
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According to Chinese benevolent love, the 

lover and the loved live in the same world for 
each other and with each other. Benevolence is 
fundamental in Chinese iove, just as compassion 
is dominant in Buddhist love. But **benevolence,” 
says Mencius, “tis the love due to man 
who loves men will certainly be loved by men.” 
This is the first point, The second point is 
that Chinese benevolent love is based on fair- 
ness. It is not equal and universal love. It 
manifests itself in different degrees of intensi- 
ty; it is consistent with the exercise in due 
degree of relative affections, such as filial piety, 
fraternal feelings, conjugal love, etc. "This fact 
serves to distinguish it from Christian love. 
The third point is that Platonic love is found 
to be too subtle an idea for popular contempla- 
tion. Ancient Chinese thinkers considered 
beauty as one of the virtues. Moreover, virtues 
are cultivated by man. Hence Chinese benevo- 
lent love is based not on the idea of beauty, 
but on humanity. 
* We may then conclude that Chinese benevyo- 
lent love is love of mankind. The Chincse do not 
follow God or Buddha in loving others; nor do 
they conform to any abstract ideal of loving 
others. They do not divide the universe into 
two different spheres of existence, for they 
live in the same world and pass on to the love 
of others. This is the continuity of the whole 
with the unit, 

Thirdly, the Chinese advance the idea of ra- 
They attempt no separation 
As to the characteri- 


tional happiness. 
of happiness and virtue. 
tation of the Superior Man, Confucius point 
out in the Analects that the way of the Superior 
Man has three essentials—benevolence without 
anxiety, wisdom without perplexity, and courage- 
without fear. Thus Confucius made happiness 
the first requisite of the way of the Superior 
Man. Mencius maintained that his mind ap- 


. . ir) . ” a 
preciated ‘rites’ and “righteousness” as much 


a his taste enjoyed pork and becf. Wang 
Hsin-chai, a scholar of the Ming Dynasty, wrote 
& song to “Learning and Happiness,” in which 
he said: «‘Happiness is to enjoy learning; learn- 
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ing is to study happiness.” This quotation suf- 
fices to show the close relationship between 
happiness and virtue. In this connection, some - 
Chinese sayings may be cited as relevant exam- 
ples: ‘*Happiness follows in the footsteps of 
virtue, as shadow follows substance.” ‘Those 
who have not tasted the bitterness of life can 
never appreciatc the sweetness of life.” The last 
of these sayings has taken so strong a hold on 
the mind of the Chinese people as to have 
molded their mentality and temperament. The 
theory of virtue as its own reward is too ab- 
stract for the mass of mankind. The great 
majority of people are so utilitarian that virtue 
has not charms for them when it is totally 
dissociated from happiness. 

The Chinese mind regards rational happiness 
as far more important than physical pleasure, 
for the former is enduring and the latter 
ephemeral. A man must depend for his hap- 
piness not upon externals, but upon his own 
Chinese philosophers, like the Stoics, 
maintained that external circumstances are 
wholly beyond our control. Confucius says: _ 
‘Living on coarse rice and water, with my 
bent arm for a pillow, I am still happy. 
Wealth and honors not properly come by are 
to me but passing clouds.” Thus happiness 
must not be divorced from virtue. Happiness 
and virtue are correlatives which are comple- 
mentary to cach other. The fundamental 
principle underlying the combingtion of hap- 
piness and virtue is the continuity of the universe. 
In the Doctrine of the Mean, it is said, ‘All 
things live together without injuring one an- 
other; all courses are pursued without collision 
with one another.” Similarly, happiness and 
virtue are not antagonistic to each other; they 
are simply two phases of a continuous whole. 

Fourthly, the Chinese are in favor of the 
enjoyment of the present without regard for 
the future. Westerners attempt to secure 
rewards in another world by working and suf- 
fering in this one. For instance, the Greek 
**Spiritual World,;’’ Plato’s ‘Intellectual World,” 
or the Christian **City of God” took shape from 


virtue. 
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the hope for a “‘paradise."” Their life always 
looks outward towards the external world; they 
strive for a future world in which” all that is 
bad and ugly in the present world will be 
metamorphosed into the good and beautiful. 
So their life tends to sever the world into units 
and separate man from heaven. It is just this 
fact that determines the character of the life 
attitude of the Greco-Roman-Christian world. 

The Hindus are impressed by the transitory 
mature of things andj lament over the endless 
ills of life. They profess to draw man away 
from the world and its vanities, in order to 
reach the freedom and peace of Nirvana, that 
is, to attain the extinction of consciousness by 
ascetic exercises. So they need not sever the 
whole into units, for both of them do not 
exist; nor do they need to separate man from 
heaven, for both of them have passed beyond 
the sphere of sensory perception. It is just 
this fact that determines the character of the 
life attitude of the Indians. 

But to the Chinese, the problem of life is 
different. They understand that men are prone 
by nature to look for pleasure and avoid pain. 
By far the most potent pleasures and pains are 
those of life and death. This is what Confucius 
says in the Book of Rites: ‘The strongest 
desires of man are for food and sex; the 
strongest aversions of man are poverty and 
death.”" Unlike the Christians, the Chinese 
have no “lost paradise” in the past and hold 
no promise of an after-life. They can only 
look for the betterment of life in the present 
world. Of the four objects on which Confucius 
would not speak, ‘‘spiritual beings’’ was one. 
This does not imply that Confucius denied the 
existence of a spiritual world; it means that he 
attached paramount importance to the world or 
humanity. If we study his writings and records, 
we shall know that in the mind of Con- 
fucius, the universe is a united whole. For 
the universe, there is no end of evolution; and 
for man, there is no end of activity. The 
union of the universe and man is called ‘‘per- 
fection.’ In the Book of Change, we read: 
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* often talked about it in his teachings and said 










**Perfection is the beginning and end of things, 
Without perfection there can be nothing, 
Therefore the Superior Man considers the attain. 
ment of perfection as the most excellent.” It 
is for this reason that the Chinese do not look 
for another “happy land” on which depends 
the hope of immortality; nor do they believe 
in a former state of existence to which the 
fate of present life is attributable; their con 
stant endeavor is to maintain the continuity of 
the present in which all things are in harmony 












and in accord. 

And lastly, the Chinese are possessed of a 
sense of moderation. The Westerner lays 
emphasis on the hope of entering the ‘King. 

















dom of God” which means the creation of a li 
new world. The Hindus place stress on the a 
hope of reaching Nirvana which means the wl 
renunciation of the world. Being too extreme, om 
both fail to maintain the balance of the universe int 
But the Chinese hold the position of the of 
mean. In the Book of Change, we read: on 
“When things are carried to their extremes, I 
calamity ensues,” ‘*The term ‘extreme’ refers pea 
to one who knows progression, but does not B po 
know that progression involves regression. He pre: 
knows life, but does not know that life involves § in , 
death. He knows possession, but does not ob) 





know that possession involves loss.’’ This is 
the doctrine of the Book of Change and is also 
the doctrine of Lao Tze. Lao Tze says: 
‘“‘What one calls calamity is often good fortune 
under disguise, What one calls good fortune 
is often a cause of calamity. Who knows what 
the final outcome will be? How can there be 
absolute right? The right may turn out tobe 
wrong. How can there be absolute good? 
The good may turn out to be evil. Indeed, 
men have been under a delusion for sucha 














long time.” 
This is the doctrine of the mean. Confucius 






that it is rather difficult to attain. To secur 
the mean is not to pursue a middle course; it 
means to maintain the balance of the universe 
This is a state of harmony and a doctrine d 
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equality. In other words, this is a way of 
action which avoids going to extremes, or a 
state of mind in which human reasoning and 
feeling reach perfect harmony. This is why 
the ancieat sages and philosophers taught the 
Chinese to be ‘‘upright but mild, gentle but 
firm, strong but without tyranny, and direct 
but without arrogance,” that is, not to be one- 
sided and extreme, but to secure the mean in 
order that the balance of the universe may be 


maintained. 
III Conclusion 


From the comprehensive views discussed in 
connection with the Chinese’ cosmogony and 
life attitude, we may conclude that in the mind 
of the Chinese, the universe is a continuous 
whole in which all that happens is in harmony 
and orderliness. In fact, the various forths of 
intellectual activity which make up the fabric 
of Chinese culture embrace and rest upon the 
concept of harmony and orderliness. 

Harmony and orderliness, so far as they ap- 


pear to be Chinese, are omnipresent in both 
gatural phenomena and human relations. Nature 
presents examples of harmony and orderliness 
in the succession of day and night, the periodic 
ebb and flow of the tide, the disappearance 


and return of planets, and other observable 
sequential phenomena. The principal relations 
of the individual to society are copiously illus- 
trated in the Chinese classics.. They are the 
‘five relations” of sovereign and subject, par- 
ent and child, husband and wife, brother and 
brother, friend and friend, which, according to 
the Chinese, contain the entire structure of the 
social fabric, So the ancient sages and philos- 
ophers instituted+ rites to maintain orderliness 
and music to establish harmony. In the Book 
of Rites, we read: ‘*Music imitates the harmony 
of the universe; rites imitate the orderliness of 
the universe. There are heaven above and 
earth below, and between them there are the 
various things with different ranks and dignity. 
This gives man the pattern of rites. There is 
the unceasing stream of evolution in which all 
things are in harmony and in accord. This 
gives man the model of music. In the spring 
all things burst forth with life; in the summer 
all things grow. This is benevolence, In the 
autumn all things mature; in the winter all 
things rest. This is justice. Benevolence is 
akin to music; justice is akin to rite.” This 
is the Chinese ‘Utopia; this is the great 
principle of harmony and orderliness which 
underlies the spirit of Chinese culture. 


Some Book 


Hao Lung (#8 f—) on the seventh day of thé seventh moon would 
lie supine on the ground to bask in the sun. When someone asked 
why he so behaved, he replied, ‘“‘I am sunning by books.” 


From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (wqLdpts) 
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Overseas Chinese 


Overseas Students Return to the 
Philippines 


(1) 


moving scene was witnessed on June 6 

at the Keelung dock when thousands of 
well-wishers bid bon voyage to the group of 
overseas Chinese students departing for the 
Philippines. The group, comprising 206 students 
from the Philippines, boarded a Chinese navy 
transport at 5:10 p.m. to start their homeward 
voyage. These students returned to Free China 
early in May during their vacation and had 
served and entertained the troops at various 
of f- 


places of the island as well as at other 


shore outposts. 

In appreciation of their patriotism and _ ser- 
vices, representatives of the armed forces and 
other organizations gathered at the Keelung 
dock with the relatives and friends of the de- 
parting students to give them a warm _ send- 
off. 

Before their departure, the group, 
panied by Mr. Cheng Yin-fun, Chairman of 
the Overseas Affairs Commission, was granted 
an audience by president Chiang Kai-shek who 
highly commended the youngsters for their 


acconi- 


patriotism. 
(2) “Cross Trade” scheme proposed 
by leading Overseas Businessmen 


A “cross trade’’ scheme aiming at the ex- 
change of Thai rice for Japanese rolling stock 
through the medium of Taiwan was proposed 
by Mm Chang Lan-chen, chairman of the Chi- 
nese General Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok, 
during his recent visit to Taiwan and Japan. 
Under this scheme, Thailand would export its 
rice to Taiwan which would in turn export its 


high grade rice to Japan, and Japan would 
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complete the cycle by shipping rolling stock 
and machinery to Thailand. Mr. Chang stated 
that the scheme has the support of the Thaj 
Prime Minister, Field Marshal Pibul Songgram, 
and has been submitted to the Chinese Goy. 
ernment for its consideration. 

Mr. Wu Tung-pak, another leading overseas 
Chinese businessman in Bangkok, stated that 
there is the possibility of a barter arrangement 
under which Thailand would sell rubber, tin 
and wolfram—commodities which Taiwan is 
buying from Malaya—to Taiwan in exchange 
for sugar and aluminum sheets. 


(3) New Entry and. Exit Permit 
Regulation Adopted 


A new set of regulations for simplifying the 
entry and exit procedures for those overseas 
students who wish to return to their homes 
abroad during the vacations has been recently 
adopted by the Government. The following 
are its main points: 

1, Overseas students who wish 
home for summer and winter vacations should 
apply through the authorities of the school in 
which they are studying with the duly filled 
application forms attached and a letter of com- 
firmation from their family. The school aw 
thorities will forward the papers with observa 
tions to the Overseas Affairs Commission which 
will in turn request the Joint Inspection Office 
of the Provincial Peace Preservation Headquar 


to return 


ters to issue the permits. 

2. Except for the overseas Chinese from 
Hongkong and Macao, guarantee is not required 
of those who have provided guarantors fot 


‘their previous entry permits, for the validity of 


their guarantee will be extended to cover the 
new entry and exit permits. 
s 
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3. Applications for re-entry permit to Hong- 
kong, Macao and other foreign countries should 
be made by the applicants in conformity with 
the laws of the places concerned, 

4. The exit permit is valid for forty days 
from the date of issue and can be renewed in 
case of necessity. 

5. Entry and exit permit application forms 
are obtainable at the local travel agencies or 
stationers. ; 


(4) Emigrant Applicants to U. S. 
Facing Barrier of Restrictions 


Applications for emigration to the United 
States by Chinese nationals under the U. S. 
1953 Special 
Refugees will be accepted after June 15. A 
special organization—Special nt In- 

p to 


Immigration Regulations for 


yestigation Commission—has been set 
deal with the applications. 

¢ Only 2,000 applications will be accepted and 
application forms can be obtained from the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission for those 
Chinese nationals residing in Free China, Hong- 
kong or Macao. For those Chinese who are 
residing in foreign countries, they are to apply 
to the nearest Chinese consulates. In those 
countries where there is no Chinese consulate, 
the applicants may cither apply at the Chinese 
consulates in the nearest country or send their 
applications directly to the Overseas Affairs 
Commission in Taiwan. 

The Special Emigration Investigation Com- 
mission is composed of four members with one 
each from the Ministry of Interior, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Taiwan Peace Preservation 
Command and Overseas Affairs Commission 
and with the last-named as its chairman. 

The approval of an application requires 
unanimous consent of all the four members. 
After approval is granted, an applicant will be 
notified by the Overseas Affairs Commission 
to proceed with other necessary procedures such 
as applying for passport and visa within three 
months. An approved application with all the 
Necessary procedure completed is valid for three 
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years ending December 31, 1956. 

The U.S. Embassy in Taipei has already 
begun accepting and dealing with applications 
for emigration to the U. S. under the said 
regulations and it is in a position to reject 
cettain applicants even though they have been 
approved by the Special Emigration Investiga- 
tion Commission.\ Applications may be made 
either at the U. S. Embassy or at the Overeas 
Affairs Commission; but in the former case, 
the applicants wil] still have to apply at the 
Chinese Government offices for passports and 
exit pesmits before they are able to leave for 
the United States. 

The U. S, 1953 Special Immigration Regula- 
tions for Refugees provids that the eligible 
applicants must possess the following qualifica- 
tions: with no fixed profession, of good charac- 
ter, anti-Communist, physically and mentally 
healthy, and with guarantee for a steady job 
and lodging place in the U. S, 

The qualifications for orphans are as follows: 
under the age of 10, physically and mentally 
healthy, with parents dead or unable to sup- 
port the child and giving consent to the child's 
emigration to the U. S., having been adopted 
American parents or having guarantee for 
adoption by American citizens in the U.S. after 
his or her arrival there. 

Priority will be given to those who are 
parents of American nationals; who have 
spouse or adolescent children in the VU. S. 
having acquired the right of permanent residence 
in the U. S.; or who have brothers, sisters or 
children of American nationality. 

More than 300 persons have approached the 
Overseas Affairs Commission during the last 
month for application forms for emigration to 
the United States under the U. S. 1953 Special 
Immegration Regulations for Refugees. Except 
for family members of overseas Chinese now 
in the United States, most of the applicants 
are unable to secure guarantee for a steady job 
and lodging place in that country to meet the 
requirement prescribed by the said regulations. 

Applicants have to complete three copies of 
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application forms which are to be submitted 
with other papers, including two copies of writ- 
ten guarantee from a guarantor in the United 
States furnishing security for a steady job and 
lodging for the applicant, refugee identification 
paper, physical examination paper and report 
on applicant’s personal activities during the past 
two years. Apart from these documents, the 
applicants are also required to produce identi- 
fication papers issued by foreign government; 
in whose territory he has resided before. Pho- 
tostatic copies of documents are acceptable. 

In order to furnish all the necessary *forma- 
tion, a number of pamphlets are given gratis 
by the Overseas Affairs Commission for the 
benefit of the applicants. 


(5) Accommodations Made for 


Overseas Students 

The Overseas Affairs Commission and the 
Ministry of Education announced recently that 
a total of 1,300 overseas students will be 
admitted to schools and colleges in the coming 
semester—1,000 to the colleges and 300 to the 
middle schools. 

Special classes for university preparatory 
course will be instituted for overseas students 
who intend to further their studies in Free 
China but whose scholastic standards would not 
mect the requirement, The expansion of the 
Chien Kuo Middle School and the Provincial 


First Girls’ Middle School in Taipei is now 
\ 


under the consideration of the authorities con. 
cerned with a view to providing enough room 
for overseas students. The authorities are also 
planning to increase classrooms and dormitories 
in colleges to cope with the situation. 

The National Taiwan University will admit 
a total of 1,670 new students this summer and 
670 will be allotted to overseas students. The 
University, which has been allotted US$111,000 ~ 
from the Tsing Hua University Fund this year, 
intends, subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Education, to spend US$60,000 for improv. 
ing the library and scientific instruments, US$. 
42,000 for employing foreign professors and 
financing profesrors to further their studies ia 
the U. S., and the remaining US$9,000 for 
research work in Taiwan. 
(6) / Anti-Communist Ex-POWs to Visit 

America, Europe and Canada 

Cables have been received in Taipei from 
overseas Chinese communities in America, 
Europe and Canada inviting representatives of 
the anti-Communist ex-POWs to visit them, 
Five repatriated ex-POWs are scheduled to start 
a Freedom Tour in America sometime next 
month. They are going to convey a_ message 
of gratitude on behalf of the 14,000 ex-POWs 
in Korea to the American people for helping 
them secure freedom from Communist oppres. 
sion. 


New Clothes 


Huan Chung (#43?) hated to put on new clothes. 
he had taken a bath, his wife purposely brought him a new suit. 
He urged in anger to have it taken back. His wife presented him 
with the same suit the second time, with this explanation, ‘*How 
could you have old clothes if you should always refuse to put on 
new ones?’’ Huan laughed and wore it, 


Once after 


From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (37%) 
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News from the Mainland 


Children in Red China 


he world has read the tragedy of World 

War II, the story of the youth of Nazi 
Germany who underwent such a training in 
moral perversion and degeneracy that they can 
never be expected to take their full place in 
society as useful citizens. Today, this tragedy 
against humanity is being re-enacted on the 
mainland of China where the Communist 
legions under the unholy leadership of Mao 
Tse-tung are leading the youth of China into 
amoral maelstrom of degeneracy from which 
they can never fully extricate themselves. 

Articles have been written enumerating in 
detail the various organizations designed to 
regiment the youth of China, from the smallest 
child to those preparing to enter manhood. 
It would be tedious to attempt to recapitulate 
the long treatises on this subject, but there 
ate certain intimate facts which the general 
writer omits, not from any sense of attempting 
to hold back information from the reader, but 
because such tales are so weird in concept and 
so ghoulish in their detailed operation that they 
transcend the capacity of the human mind to 
accept them. 

We have heard stories about enthusiastic young 
Communists, the “little Red Devils,’’ who stood 
before the People’s’ Courts and accused their 
parents, brothers and sisters of being reactionary 
tools of capitalistic imperialism. Stories have 
been heard of these same teen-agers volunteer- 
ing for the honor and pleasure of being priv- 
ileged to perform these revolting acts, but civil- 
ized humanity, safely protected behind its 
sheath of socialized customs and decency, find 
it difficult to believe these stories. 

Among the recently returned former prisoners 
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of war from Korea, there are some youngsters 
who were really little more than children when 
they were first captured and who have tales to 
tell that are almost beyond human’ comprchen- 
sion. 

But the classic stories, the unbelievable 
masterpieces of degradation of thc children and 
youth of a nation, are told by those pro-Com- 
munist prisoners of war who were in the prison 
camps in Korea and who did not come back, 

The eighteen-year-old boy who, at the age of 
11, committed his first murder as a 'member 
of the youth terror squad of the local Com- 
munist underground: Seven years later, he stood 
before a board of questioners and spat on the 
ground as he bragged of those busy seven years 
in which he had. executed so many people in 
his capacity of executioner for the Communist 
political officer who had adopted him that he 
could no longer remember the number, their 
faces or the circumstances under which he had 
killed them. 

The 21-year-old boy who had accused his 
mother and father of being reactionary and had 
pulled the trigger of the pistol which blew out 
their brains. He felt no remorse as he describ- 
ed the sensation he felt when he ground their 
features to a pulp under his heel after they 
had fallen dead. He said that, as a good Com- 
munist, he had no need for memories other 
than to know that he had eliminated two 
enemies of the state—the Communist regime. 

There were the two brothers, 19 and 21 years 
of age, who had caused their two girl-cousins 
to be raped because the local political leaders 
had ordsred the entire family to be destroyed 
with the exception of the two youths—both loyal 
members of the Communist Youth Corps, 

There was the little 15-year-old lad who had 
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been wounded and captured at that early 
age. He wept with joy when he rejoined 
his fellow captives in the pro-Communist cage 
because they, like himself, had been raised as 
*‘little Red Devils” in the vastness and the per- 
verted atmosphere of the Northeastern Provinces. 

In a piping, childish voice which had not yet 
acquired the timbre of manhood, he told his 
listeners in the United Nations camps about 
how he vomitted when someone told him of 
God, the deceptions of traditional concepts of 
morality as described by Confucian principles 
and by Buddhist Sutras. 

This same youth, who so obviously was 
nauseated at the thought of any form of religion, 
joined with others of his same age leading 
them in a paganistic, disgustingly orgiastic 
dance before charcoal-painted pictures of Stalin 
and Mao Tse-tung. It was this same innocent, 
wide-eyed, pink-cheek “baby” who was identified 
by a dying prisoner as the one who had 
emasculated him with his teeth in a ‘ritual 
execution” in the prison camps when both 
pro-Communist and anti-Communist prisoners 
were caged together. 

These are the new organized youth—Mao’s 
youth—the innocent children of Communism 
taken from their mothers’ breasts and suckled 
on vileness and hatred for humanity, nurtured 
on violence and murder, teethed on total 
disregard for moral curbs and restrictions and 
brought to adolescence with an utter discoun- 
tenance for normal emotional and social respon- 
sibilities. 

The crime of Communism is not their crime; 
the punishment which must be meted out cannot 
be directed at them. Their sick, distorted 
and maladjusted minds must be treated with 
understanding and clinical evaluation. Those 
who are found to be incapable of taking a 
position in society in the future must be 
isolated for the balance of their lives. 

This is the crime of Communism against the 
youth of China, another sin for which the 
Kremlin and Peiping must pay—another crime 
against humanity which is hidden from the 
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eyes of decent society beyond the Bamboo 
(China Post) 





Curtain. 


Kao Kang Disappears from Scene 






The total eclipse since early this year of the 
Manchurian ruler, Kao Kang, member of the 
Political Bureau of the Chinese Communist 
Party and ‘Vice President’ of the ‘Central 
Government” has created the impression among 
some observers of conditions on the Chinese 
mainland that he may have fallen out of grace, 

Although his unexplained disappearance from 
the public scene is the only evidence to support 
the theory, it must be pointed out that this is 
the first time that any top-level Communist 
figure has not been in the news for over four 













months. 

Top spokesman for the Communist Party 
between 1950 and 1953, Kao Kang has not 
been seen anywhere in public since January 
20. No newspaper article has carried his 
signature since December 26, Since January 20, 
neither the press nor the radio has mentioned 
his name. He was not named among the Com. 
munist Party leaders attending the May 1 parade 
in Peiping, although he had been present last 










year. 

Since early this year, the ‘State Planning 
Committee,” which is responsible for the im. 
plementation of the five-year plan and of which 
he is Chairman, appears to have been managed 
mainly by Vice Chairman Li Fu-chun. Speeches 
dealing with economic affairs have been deliver 
ed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Comme 
nist Armed Forces, General Chu Teh, whois 
also **Vice President” of the **Central Govern 
ment.”. The ‘*Northeast Administrative Com 
mittee,” Manchuria’s top administrative body 
also headed by Kao Kang, appears to have bees 
directed by its Vice Chairman, Lin Feng. Kao 
Kang alone, among the six ‘‘Vice Presidents” 
of the *‘Central Government” and the elevea 
members of the Communist Party's Political 
Bureau, has taken no part in any official fune 
















tion since January 20. 
Fifty-one-year-old Kao Kang, a native of Shensi 
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Province, is the youngest member of the Politi- 
eal Bureau. Since 1945, he has played a leading 
role in the administration of Manchuria. 

No sanction against Kao Kang or any other 
top ruler, however, is likely to be made public 
so long as the Peiping regime has to present 
the world at Geneva with a facade of monoli- 
thic unity. As serious a decision as the liquida- 
tion of Kao Kang will probably have to wait 
until the scheduled for 
sometime this year. 

Whether or not Kao Kang’s disappearance is 
to be taken as an indication that he has run 
into trouble, the certainty remains that the 
Chinese Communist Party is now going through 
a Severe internal crisis. The Central Com- 
mittee, meeting from February 6 to February 
10 this year, passed a resolution pointing to 
the danger of ‘‘factions’’ appearing within the 
party and to the “‘arrogance and conceit” shown 
by some leading cadres. This resolution was 
commented on in no less than eight editorials 
of the Peiping People's Daily. It has also been 
the subject of study by all regional bureaus 
since the middle of March. 

While mentioning no names, the Peiping 
People's Daily selected for unusually scathing 
criticism ‘‘some high-ranking cadres carried 
away by success,” ‘‘conceited speeches” tending 
to “undermine party unity’ and attempts by 
certain cadres ‘‘to turn their region into their 


“Party Conference” 


own personal kingdom.” 

While the various regional bureaus of the 
Communist Party merely endorsed and favorably 
commented on the Central Committee’s resolu- 
tion, the Northeastern (Manchurian) Bureau 
frankly admitted, according to the official New 
China News Agency, the existence of ‘dan- 
gcrous conceit’”’ and ambitious 
high-ranking cadres in the Northeast region. 

The Northeastern Bureau, meeting from 
March 26 to April 24 in the presence of 
“responsible comrades of the Central Com- 
Mittee,"’ passed a resolution denouncing ‘‘certain 
intolerable speeches and deeds which undermine 
party unity.”’ Fhe resolution stated that all 


tendencies. of 
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party cadres, without any exception, must submit 
to supervision by organizations of the party. 
It also called for ‘strict adherence to the 
principle of collective leadership of the party 
by every high-ranking cadre,” 

The Chinese Communist Party in all prob- 
ability will prefer to do everything ina its 
power to lead the offenders back into the right 
path before letting the outside world in on the 
hitherto darkly concealed nature of its internal 
(Hongkong Standard) 


Worker-Peasant Revolts 


Red China’s rulers are ruthlessly dealing with 
who, with complete 


feuds. 


workers and_ peasants 


disregard for their personal safety, are partici- 
pating in serious revolts and open demonstra- 
tions in a strong protest against Communist 


rule. ; 
Reporting a typical workers’ revolt on March 


3, the Yangtze Daily of Hankow said that the 
People’s Court in Hankow had recently senten- 
ced 16 workers to death in a ‘public trial” 
attended by 15,000 party cadres and large num- 
bers of local residents. Of the 16 accused 
sentenced to death, it added, seven were execut- 
ed immediately after the trial. 

The Communist vernacular said that the 16 
‘*‘criminals’’ were sentenced to death on the charge 
of “organizing members of the working class 
and inciting them io disturb general peace and 
security.” They had led other workers to join 
a mass demonstration parade through the streets 
of Hankow, according to the paper. 

In the rural districts, the Communist author- 
ities are likewise having a difficult time try- 
ing to suppress peasant revolts. In recent weeks, 
especially since the introduction of the system 
of planned supply and purchase, peasants have 
reacted violently and forcefully. against the 
authorities. 

The Communist press divulged the following 
instances of peasant revolts: 

The New Hunan Daily News of Changsha 
reported on April 2 that in Pailu village of 
Hsiangtan Hsien, some 70 hunger-stricken 
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peasants surrounded a village “‘government” of- 
fice and threatened to manhandle the administra- 
tive personnel. 

The Poeple’s Daily of Peiping revealed that 
in a number of hsien, including Changning, 
Kweiyang, Hengyang and Leiyang in Hunan 
Province, the peasants had connived with 
local militiamen in manufacturing weapons to 
stage uprisings. In certain districts in Anhwei 
and Shantung, the official newspaper added, the 
peasants had killed administrative heads and 
purchasing agents. 

Again on April 28, the Peiping People's Daily 
editorially admitted that ‘‘counter-revolutionary 
elements” in the rural districts have not been 
fully eliminated. As long as these undesirables 
and subversive elements remained, it said, they 
would continue to wait for an opportunity to 
destroy the country’s food stocks, transport fa- 
cilities and agricultural and water conservancy 
projects. In certain areas, they had gone as 
far as to set “state” granaries on fire and to 
murder Communist cadres, it stated, 

The editorial blamed the peasants for their 
lack of understanding of the cultural and po- 
liticaltrends. It further charged that ‘‘backward 
thinking people,” ‘reactionaries’ and ‘‘rumor- 
mongers" were intent on upsetting social order. 

These reports clearly show that the peasants 
are openly challenging and opposing Commu- 
nist rule. Previously considered to be the most 
Joyal and dependable components in the Com- 
munist society, the workers and peasants on the 
mainland are the very ones who are now staging 
revolts against their Communist rulers. 
—(Democratic Review) 


Hunger Stalks Mainland China 


A hungry man is never happy. There should 
be at least 200,000,000 unhappy persons on the 
Chinese mainland today. That’s the number 
who the Communists publicly admit are short 
of food. 

Don't let that fool you, though. The Chinese 
have never been what the Western world con- 
siders well-fed. The country always has been 
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‘far, only one law is on the books in mai® 





burdened with famine and misery. 

What effect has this widespread hunger had 
on the Communists’ relations with their half. 
billion subjects then? 

Quite a bit, but not as much as hoped for 
by those persons who eagerly await an up. 
heaval of the Red regime. 

True, there have been food riots. At least, 
anti-Communist newspapers have so_ reported 
and mainland publications have so admitted, 
But they have been scattered and involved only 











small villages. 

The average Chinese, however, is unhappy 
with the Communists, although he may not 
directly attribute this to the theories of Com 






munism. 

Tens of thousands of people are flocking to 
the cities because they cannot make enough to 
live on their farms, The situation is serious 
enough to warrant public admission by the 
Communist regime that stern measures. must 
be taken to shore up the flow of peasants away 
from the farms. China’s food situation is bad 
enough without the farmers stopping to grow 















food. Ty 
Big businessmen have gone by the wayside, ex- 
cept for a handful of stubborn holdouts to socializa- § , 
tion of industry. In an issue of the Peiping J , 
People’s Daily last fall, the Reds said these 
‘‘misguided capitalists” are impairing the prog- § ,. 
ress of state-controlled industry. P. 
The average Chinese has gotten a glimpse J }, 
through Communism, however, of a regime that pr 
is corrupt through and through. Li 
Experts believe strongly that the Communists § sy 
have established a reasonably efficient chain of 
command starting at Peiping and snaking § 4p, 
through even the remotest provinces of sprawling § cop 
China. —§ Co 
The Chinese may wonder at some of the § jap 
methods the Reds use to run the country. So A 






land China. That’s the’ marriage law - which 
emancipated women, permitted divorce and 
forbade family-planned marriages. But this law 
actually was first instituted by the Nationalists: 
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Women, incidentally, may find the Commu- 
nist regime duck-soup. If one can believe, even 
slightly, some of the propaganda emanating 
from mainland China, the rate of divorces as 
a result of the marriage law has skyrocketed. 
Much is being written in Communist periodicals 
extolling the virtue of women having their say 
in the home, telling their husbands what makes 
a good Communist and what doesn’t, what he 
should be doing for the state and what he 
shouldn't. 

Chinese husbands, traditionally non-receptive 
to the whims of their mates, are not likely to 
take too kindly to this 
family life. 

What about the children? 

Here is a fertile field for Communist indoc- 


innovation in their 


trination. And apparently the Reds are making 
They have formed a Youth 
they claim are hard-crusted 


the most of it. 
Corps of what 
dogmatic Communists. 

Schools are teaching Marxism. And propa- 
ganda inches its way even into an arithmetic 
problem, Textbooks use as basis for subtraction 
problems such items as: 

“ff the United Nations had 1,000 troops in 
a battle in Korea and the People’s Volunteers 
killed 982 of them, how many were left?” 

The one hope is that there appears to be dis- 
sension in the top ranks .of the Communist 
Party. ‘*Chairman” Mao Tse-tung has pushed 
land reform. It has not worked too well. The 
pro-labor faction, headed by ‘**Vice Chairman” 
Liu Shao-chi, may gain more power as a re- 
sult, 

But there are too many peasants to be ignored 
and they carry China’s hopes. If they lose all 
confidence, or what confidence they have in the 
Communist regime, the whole works may col- 
lapse. 

A hungry man is never happy. 

—(UP from Hongkong) 


Fifteen Million Lose Lives on Mainland 


The Communists have crisscrossed China in 


blood, 
July 1954 


From north to south, from east to west, from 
any point in mainland China to any other 
point, lines of blood can be drawn to pinpoint 
mass executions of anti-Reds, of guerrillas, of 
” of the innocent. 

There are few concrete figures as to the 
number of persons killed in China since 1949, 
the year the Reds grabbed control of the main- 
land. But the records are drenched in reports 
of bloody massacres. 

It started more than 20 years ago. 


*‘capitalists, 


But this 
purge of anti-Reds reached its heights beginning 
in 1950 with a campaign to wipe out Nation- 
alist troops and ex-troops hiding in remote re- 
gions of China. 

It is estimated that between 1,000,000 “and 
2,000,000 troops were disbanded in China in 
1950, chiefly in the south, west, southwest and 
northwest. With the removal of the seat of 
the government to Taiwan, these troops fled 
into the hills to escape the onrushing Commu- 
nists. 

The Reds pursued them, struck down thou- 
sands in pitched battles. Thousands more were 
lured into surrender by promises of freedom. 
For these latter, death was delayed until later 
in 1950. 

In July, 1950, the Reds issued regulations 
for the extermination of ‘counter-revolution- 
aries’"—in other words, anyone who opposed 
the “‘new order.” 

This was the most violent period under the 
Communist regime. Thousands of persons 
were taken out and shot. And the promises 
of immunity given to guerrillas who surrendered 
during the preceding “guerrilla suppression” 
campaign were withdrawn in a sudden, bloody 
wave of executions. 

In February, 1951, the regulations were im- 
plemented, and a largescale campaign’ was 
launched to eliminate counter-revolutionaries. 
This, according to records culled from main- 
land publications and refugees, was a violent 
period. 

Thousands were rounded up in the big cities, 
such as Peiping and Shanghai and taken out 
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to be killed en masse. There was little dis- 
crimination in alleged guilt. 

Authoritative circles decline to pina definite 
figure on the number of persons actually 
murdered during this period, but they estimate 
it runs into hundreds of thousands, likely mil- 
lions. 

Thousands more were herded into forced- 
labor. camps in subsequent months as the fever 
of annihilation somewhat wore off. 

Then came the third campaign of extermina- 
tion. It was spawned in the land reform pro- 
gram which was only completed in the spring 
of 1953. 

Land reform teams were dispatched to rural 
villages to investigate who owned what land. 
These teams gathered “evidence” of mistreat- 
ment by landlords of peasants and called meet- 
ings at which-the landlords were lined up and 
the charges read off. 

Usually the -investigators would incite the 
peasants to violence and landlords were often 
brutally killed by the mobs. 

Some landlords were taken before ‘People’s 
Courts” for trial and in many cases grievances 
dating back 30 years were used to convict 
them and lead them to their death. 

The campaign against landlords led to a 
wave of suicides, especially in the cities. Faced 
with poverty, many took the quick way out. 
Some turned to begging, but since this was 


dare not see it damaged, 


Filial Piety 

Fan Hsuan (#%,'@), when eight years old, wailed loudly over a 
slash which he inadvertently made on his finger while picking 
vegetables in his kitchen garden. 
one inquired. He replied, *T wail not because it hurts. My body, 
or even a hair or a piece of skin, is derived from my Parents. I 
That is why I wail.’ 


From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (iF) 





against Communist regulations, these soon chose 





suicide. 

There is a hideous joke that in Shanghai it 
was dangerous to walk along a sidewalk because 
of the number of bodies falling from upper 
floors. 

Around this time, the Reds instituted a 
‘Five Anti’ campaign against graft, corrup- 
tion and the like. But in this case, most of 
the guilty were heavily fined and allowed to 
live, because the Communist regime needed 
to squeeze out every cent it could from hidden 
hoards. ; 

Little is known about the slave-labor camps 
in mainland China. But most of them, main. 
land publications indicate, are farms where the 
guilty are forced to work primarily to keep 
themselves alive. 

In these camps, the Reds practise indoctrina 


























tion, for, in virtually all of the cases of persons 
sent to these camps, they are considered possible ‘ 
converts to Communism. “If they were ‘‘lost ‘ 
cases,” they would have been shot. “a 6 
They live actually under a “deferred execu - 
tion” sentence. Once convicted, they are given ne 
a chance to redeem themselves. But at any pa 
time they can be taken out and shot. ee 
Their Communist masters can be fickle about Ru 
death. fos 
—(Wendeli Merick, UP correspondent) Co; 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


President Chiang’s Inauguration 


he inauguration of President Chiang and 
TU Vice-President Chen on May 20 was an 
event of supreme importance. This was the 
consensus of opinion of the Chinese press, which 
predicted an acceleration of our anti-Communist 
and Resist-Russia efforts and the early accom- 
plishment of the task of recovery of the main- 
land and national reconstruction. 
would well 


Asserting that next six years 


prove the most important period in modern 
Chinese history, the Central Daily News edito- 
tially said on May 21 that the anti-Communist 
and Resist-Russia war is in substance ‘fa war 
for freedom and democracy and the 


of the mainland.” ‘*The chief enemy of demo- 


recovery 


cratic institutions and freedom of the people,’ the 
paper continued, ‘‘is no other than Soviet Imper- 
ialists and the Communists. So long as Soviet 
Russia is not defeated, there will be no protection 
for the democratic system; and, so long as the 
Communists are not extirpated, there is no pros- 
pect of delivering the 890,000,000 people inside 
the Iron Curtain." In view of this fact, the paper 
added, ‘the attainment 
Government as enunciated by President Chiang 
thould be the common endeavor not only of 
the people of Free China but also of the entire 
free world. It is hoped that all the democra- 
tic countries can grasp this fundamental fact. 
They should henceforth give up their appease- 
Ment policy and instead unite their efforts in 
a common 


of objectives of our 


crusade against the Communist 
manace, thereby bringing about the building of 
alasting world peace at an early date.’ 
Declaring that “the inauguration of the Presi- 
tent and Vice-President signifies the begin- 


Ming of our ultimate victory in our anti-Com- 
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munist and Resist-Russia struggle,"’ tHe Hsin 
Sheng Pao editorialized on May 20 that ‘*from 
the bitter experience gained on the Chinese 
mainland, we have found a truism, i.e., the 
close relationship between President Chiang's 
leadership and the fate of the Chinese nation. 
The Communists knew this fact well. This 
was the reason why in carrying out their dia- 
bolical design to conquer the Chinese mainland, 
they tried every means to destroy first the 
spiritual center of the country, The retirement 
of the: President immediately brought about our 
debacle on the mainland. With his resumption 
of office in Taiwan, a new nation was born, 
rejuvenated and -ready to cqunter-attack the 
mainland.” “We are convinced,” the paper 
continued, “that with Vice-President Chen 
Cheng ably assisting President Chiang, the day 
for the accomplishment of the task of recovery 
of the mainland national reconstruction can not 
be far off.” 

In two successive articles published on May 
20 and 21, the Chung Hua jJik Pao said that 
President Chiang’s inauguration speech “is a 
historic document which can be favorably com- 
pared with the Declaration of Indpendence of 
the United States.” “Therein lie the very es- 
sentials upon which rest our hopes for world 
peace and national salvation,” it asserted. **As 
pointed out by the President, for the. attainment 
of national emancipation, the principles of 
democracy and the people’s livelihood should 
first be realized. We should counter slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain with freedom, and the 
Communists’ starvation policy with a decent 
living standard. Only then can freedom have 
an upper hand over slavery, and democracy 
over totalitarianism. ‘This is the best way to 
defeat Communism and the only objective 
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toward which we should exert our efforts.” 
The Combined Daily, in a leading article on 
the same day, saw the significance of the in- 
auguration in Free China’s accelerating efforts 
for national recovery. ‘At no time in the his- 
tory of the Chinese nation has it suffered more 
grievously than it did in the past four years,” 
the daily said, ‘It is the duty of the present 
generation to accomplish the task of national 
recovery and reconstruction in the next six years, 
so that we may not fail our ancestors who bes- 


towed upon.us this rich land and civilization.” 

The China Post, while rejoicing on May 20 
with nation “tin being blessed with such dis- 
cerning, determined and farsighted leadership 
in the critical years to come,” expressed its 
confidence that *tpeace and order in Taiwan 
will continue to be maintained; that the liveli- 


hood of farmers and workers will continue to 
improve; that we shall continue to improve the 
power of our armed forces; and that we shall 
see an accelerated pace of industrial develop- 
ment.” 


Government Reshuffle 


The appointment of Governor O. K. Yui to 
be the President of the Executive Yuan was 
unanimously hailed by the local press as the 
most ideal choice at this critical juncture. 

The Central Daily News, in two successive 
articles, while congratulating the nation on hav- 
ing such an: outstanding statesman and able 
financier as the new President of the Executive 
Yuan, pointed out the three characteristics of 
the new Cabinet, namely, ‘tthe close coordina- 
tion between financial affairs and economic 
development; the appointment of a civilian to 
head the Ministry of National Defense, thus 
setting a new precedent in the military system 
of the Chinese nation; and the further streng- 
thening of the judicial system. 

Hailing the choice of O. K. Yui to. be the 
premier as a happy one, the Hsin Sheng Pao, 
in an editorial on May 26, said that the most 
delicate problem facing the Government is a 
financial one. ‘‘As an experienced banker and 
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financier,” the paper stated, ‘‘O. K. Yui is one 
of the very few qualified to take up this mog 
difficult post at this critical moment. As is 
generally expected by the people, the new Cab 
inet will take upon itself the responsibility t 
counterattack the mainland.” 

The China Post indicated on May 25 that 
“the appointment of O.K. Yui as the premier 
of the realm at this juncture is realistic, wise 
and timely. It is realistic because for the de. 
velopment of a sound industrial structure ig 
Taiwan we know of no one who enjoys # 
much support from all sections of the people and 
has as keen and comprehensive a grasp of the 
problems involved as O. K. Yui;- wise, because 
he has been best known for his scientific out 
look, liberal point of view, tolerant disposition, 
firm determination and efficient administration; 
and timely, because in addition to our iron re 
solve to effect national regeneration through 
our own efforts, we realize that we need today 
more than ever before material aid and spiritual 
support from friendly states, especially the 
United States. O. K. Yui, because of his 
training and experience, is well qualified to 
ease the road of that cooperation.” 

The Pose further remarked on June 5 that 
*“twhat we have said about Premier Yui is also 
true of Governor Yen. The fact that both the 
Executive Yuaa and the Provincial Government 
are headed by men experienced in the admini# 
tration of financial affairs clearly shows that 
the highest authorities are fully aware of the 
nature of the problems confronting the country 
at the present moment.” It added that Yui and 
Yen **make as good a combination as can be 
had under the present circumstance.”’ This team, 
according to the paper, “will stress action ff 
ther than big talk or impracticable promises” 
and will surely not fail to attain the goals’ @ 
national reconstruction and recovery of the mai 
land” under the inspiring leadership of Pres 
dent Chiang. 


PI Nationalization Bill 


The passage of the retail trade nationalization 
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bill by the Philippine Congress caused a storm , 


of protests from the Free Chinese press which 
denounced the act as a discriminatory measure 
aiming at depriving the Chinese community in 
the islands of the opportunity to live. 

While the Kung Lun Pao called the bill 
“ynfair and unjustified,” the Hsin Sheng Pao 
labelled it *‘a discrimination against aliens based 
on narrow-minded nationalism” and charged it 
with damaging the friendly relations between 
China and the Philippines. The independent 
Combined Daily termed it ‘a threat to the 
80,000 Chinese retailers” and appealed to Phi- 
lippine President Ramon Magsaysay ‘to act 
with justice and equity at a time when ominous 
clouds are hanging over Southeast Asia.” 

“From the points of view of Sino-Philippine 
friendship, international justice and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of adopting the bill, 
the passage of the retail trade nationalization 
act is unjustified,” stated the Kung Lun Pao 
on May 23. ‘*The bill which aims at discrim- 
inating against all foreigners other than the 
Americans has damaged the honor of the Phi- 
lippines as a respectable member of the family 
of nations. We would not be surprised if the 
same bill were legislated in a country where 
the traditional spirit of democracy is far less 
respected than it is in the Americanized Philip- 
pines. There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
bill particularly aims at discriminating against 
the Chinese who have contributed so much to 
the prosperity and economic development of the 
Philippines. The Chinese abroad cherish no 
political ain bitions and have not in any way 
threatened the security of the existing regimes 
of the countries in which they live. Their 
economic achievements are purely the results 
of their industry, patience and enterprising 
spirit. To deprive them of livelihood through 
political pressure such as the enactment of the 
Philippine retail trade nationalization bill is a 
deplorable act international 
justice.” 

“The bill will drive the Chinese out of the 
tetail trade but not necessarily legislate the 


in violation of 
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Filipines into the business,” continued the paper 
“It will harm the Chinese community but not 
necessarily benefit the Filipinos and the Philip- 
pine economy...... From time immemorial China 


and the Philippines have been bound close toge- 
ther, Facing the challenge of a common enemy 
today, the two nations should take steps to 
strengthen their cooperation and promote mutual 
understanding, and any large-scale anti-Chinese 
campaign on the’ part of the Philippines would 
impair the cordial Sino-Philippine relations and 
hamper the anti-Communist efforts in Southeast 
Asia.” aah 9 

The Hsin Sheng Pao editorially declared on 
May 25 that ‘‘fair competition is the basis of 
democracy” and that “fan anti-alien bill based 
on narrow-minded nationalism is out-of-date.” 
«Chinese traders who work their way up through 
thrift, industry and honesty are the driving 
force of the economic life of the Philippines.” 
the paper pointed out. ‘*They have proven to 
be valuable additions to the communities where 
they live. To deprive them of their intesests 
in the retail trade means also the elimination 
of fair competition which is indispensable to 
social progress and economic prosperity... .. In 
the past, the Philippine Congress has consider- 
ed more than a dozen times bills aiming at 
liquidating alien Operators in trade and com. 
merce, but each time they were shelved owing 
to their possible disastrous effects on the 
nation. It is therefore hoped that President 
Magsaysay, who has promised the Chinese 
community fair and just treatment, would veto 
the retail trade nationalization bill in the in- 
terest of both the Filipinos and the Chinese 
residents.” 

The passage of the retail trade nationaliza- 
tion bill,” asserted the Combined Daily on June 
3, **not only violated the letter and spirit of 
the Sino-Philippine Amity Treaty but also dam- 
aged the traditional friendship that has char- 
acterized the association of the Chinese and 
Filipinos.” The paper said that hasty action on 
a bill which threatened the livelihood of 80,000 
Chinese retailers might creat a social problem 
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so serious that it would in the end materially 
affect the Philippins and psychologically affect 
the anti-Communist stand of the 10,000,000 
overseas Chinese in the entire Southeast Asia 
region. Said the daily: “It is not an internal prob- 
lem of the Phiiippines alone. Nor is it merely 
a Sino-Philippine diplomatic issue. It is a del- 
icate problem that concerns the security of the 
whole of Southeast Asia. At a time when 
ominous clouds are hanging over this part of 
the world, whether President Magsaysay will 
act on the bill with justice and equity is a 
test of his political wisdom and farsighted- 
ness.” 


Chinhae Conference 


The anti-Communist Conference held at chin- 
hac, Korea, on June 15 was regarded by the 
local press as an encouraging start of the 
Asian peoples’ own efforts to pave the way for 
the formation of a common front among all 
freedom-loving nations in Asia, 

“It is safe to say that the Chinhae Confer- 
ence will start a popular anti-Communist move- 
ment among the peoples of Southeast Asia 
which will in turn provide strong support for 
the various governments to formulate and put 
into effect a strong policy against the rapid 
advance of Communism in that. region,” stated 
the China Post on June 9. The paper observed 
that two international developments had helped 
to contribute towards the successful convening 
of the conference: first, the dismal outlook 
of the Geneva Conference, and second, the visit 
of General Van Fleet to Asia to explore the 
possibility of forming a Pacific defensive alliance. 
“If the Chinhae Conference had been held in 
April as originally scheduled,” it said, “it is 
almost certain that some skeptical Asian nations 
would have thought that it was held for pro- 
tecting the selfish, national interest of South 
Korea, namely, to strengthen her bargaining at 
Geneva. Now that the Geneva parley has been 
stalled by the Communists, the Chinhae Con- 
ference is likely to command the sympathy and 
support of the free world...... The Van Fleet 
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mission, coupied with the other positive actions 
on the part of the United States to meet the - 
Indo-China crisis, has convinced the free Asian 
nations that Washington has finally decided to 
adopt a bold and independent policy in Asig 
to combat the Communist influence and to lend 
support to the free Asian nations which have 
the will to fight. For this reason, the Chinhae 
Conference will constitute a prelude to the form. 
al setting up of the PATO instead of being a 
talkfest for propaganda purposes.” 

The daily pointed out that ‘tno Asian allian. 
ce would be effective unless the Communist 
Party is outlawed in the member nations,” 
«Communism made its headway in Asia during 
the past twenty years by adopting sinister tac. 
tics and by appealing to the masses,’ it said, 
**Past experiences serve to Show that no govern 
ment can successfully stamp out the Commu 
nist menace without the cooperation of the 
people. Now that the people of Asia have 
already tasted the bitter cup and finally awaken. ‘ 
ed to the Communist treachery, it is hoped that 
the Chinhae Conference will turn out t 
be the beginning of the end of Communist 

















aggression in Asia.” 

The Chung Hua Jih pao said on June 11 that 
‘calthough the decisions of the conference will 
have no binding effect on the governments of 
the participating nations, the ‘people’s level’ 
anti-Communist meeting - will eventually pave 
the way for the formation in Asia of a com 
mon front against the ever-growing Red mens 
ce,”’ “The strength of the people is real and 
the most dependable,” commented the paper 
“Although there is no guarantee that something 
tangible will be immediately achieved at th 
conference, its moral effect on the people of 
Asia cannot be overestimated. The status and 
the enthusiasm of the delegates of the partic 
pating nations give rise to the hope that th 
conference will contribute much to the demo 
racies in their united efforts against Comm 

















nism.” 
‘“‘The Chinhae Conference has not lost its 


significance despite the fact that its scope and 
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purpose fall short of our expectations,” declared 
the Combined Daily on June 7. ‘The convo- 
cation of the cgnference is in itself a demon- 
stration of the free will of the peoples in Asia 
and possibly a preliminary but necessary step 
in the organization of a united anti-Communist 
front in the Asiatic-Pacific area.” The paper 
advocated the setting up of a permanent organ- 
jzation and suggested the following points: 
(lj) the gradual transformation of the people’s- 
level parley into a inter-governmental meeting 


of all free Asian nations; (2) the periodic con- 
vening of the conference to be presided over 
by rotation by the participating nations; (3) 
the exchange of information and technical 
know-how among the participating nations; (4) 
a firm declaration of principles in one form or 
another protesting against a possible sell-out of 
Asian security at the Geneva Conference; and 
(5) the securing of active support from the 
United States and the sympathy and cooperation 
of Japan. 


Breach of Etiquette 


Kung Jung (49.8%) had two sons, the elder aged six and the 


younger five. 


While the father was taking a nap in the day, the 


younger child helped himself to some wine left on the bedside table. 
The elder one said, “Why didn’t you salute with your hands raised 


together before you touched the wine?” 
stealing, why should one salute?” 


He said, “In an act of 


From Shik Sho Hsin Yu (gape) 











(1) Decision on Indo-China 


n its editorial of May 28, the Washington 
i Post held that ‘“*The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the United States may have to 
make a hard decision on active military par- 
ticipation in Indo-China.” While ‘ conceding 
that ‘‘there is still a chance, of course, that 
the Communists at Geneva will agree to some 
sort of workable cease-fire,” the paper declared: 
“But there is little sign as yet that the Com- 
munists intend to be reasonable. In addition 
to asking huge concessions in Vietnam, they 
are demanding what amounts to recognition of 
their stooge governments in Cambodia and 
Laos—countries which they do not control. The 
military situation of the French and Vietnamese 
forces around Hanoi is deteriorating rapidly, 
and there is real question how long these forces 
can hold on...In these circumstances the United 
States may soon be called upon to take an 
active part in saving what is left of Indo-China 
as a means of saving Southeast Asia.” 

After mentioning the conditions for American 
intervention spelled out by Secretary Dulles 
that it must be for ‘liberty and independence’ 
rather for the defense of colonialism and that 
any action must be with allies and with the 
moral sanction of the United Nations, the paper 
stated: ‘‘These are good terms as far as they 
go, but they do not yet establish the basis for 
a well-founded policy...In the first place, how 
far do we intend to follow the banner of anti- 
colonialism? Surely the United States must 
stand with full independence as a matter of 
principle; but there is a point at which the 
cries of ‘colonialism’ might conceal the larger 
issue of free world security.” 

In answering the questions ‘‘What would we 
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be intervening for? What are our objectives, 



























long-range as well as immediate, in Indo : 
China?” the paper concluded: ‘‘Military meap § , 
ures alone do not and cannot prevent the® , 
spread of subversion, To attract the sympathy ] 
or support of the other nations of South Asia, § , 
even in a collective action under the U. N,& 
the United States must reiterate its fundamen § , 
tal purpose: to enable the people of the region § | 
to live their own lives in freedom and peate® ; 
without foreign domination.” 

‘Most of that discussion thus far,” editor § 
alized the New York Wall Street Journal a§ 
June 4, “thas treated Indo-China as if it wer @ i 
strictly a military problem to be solved by® 
studying the terrain, adding up Viet Minh® « 
divisions against Allied divisions, or by calculat. § 4; 
ing the relative power of airplanes against § y 
jungle ground troops. This would give usthe§ ¢ 
answer as to whether we should or should not § 4s 
go to war in Indo-China.” pe 

‘But the West's difficulties in Indo-China, § pr 
as in all Asia,” the paper argued, do not stem nj 
from military weakness.as such. Even the™ th 
French strength, taxed as it is, would have§ dis 
been able to hold the rebel Viet Minh at bay § fu 
if the people of Viet Nam had been resolute : 
against the rebels. The difficulty has been § of 
that a large number of the Vietnamese have § ali: 
been persuaded that the Communists are theit § day 
deliverers from Colonialism. To the Vietna § tro 
mese this war has appeared more as an upfit § the 
ing than as an invasion, mil 

True, this is an illusion. Nevertheless it is § Vic 
the way it has appeared. Unlike Korea, there § Hai 
has been no demand from the inhabitants that § Ind 
we come in to save them, and there is a very § mil 
grave question whether, if we do intervene, we § of 
will appear as saviors of Viet Nam or saviors 
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of a foreign overlordship.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, pointing 
out that “the basic trouble seems to be that 
the native Viet Nam troops are not only poorly 
armed and poorly trained, but that too many 
of them are unreliable,” editorially commented 
on May 27: ‘It is this situation which creates 
extraordinary difficulites for any form of outside 
military action—as the Frech have been learning 
through the last seven years. To hold the 
major urban population centers—Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, Saigon—and keep up an uneasy commu-* 
nication system between them- would not be too 
difficult a military operation. It is probably 
not beyond the capabilities of the existing 
French Union forces, 
golution for the Indo-China problem. 

‘Partitioning the peninsula, say through the 
narrow ‘waist’, might yield a militarily defen- 
sible line, but in face of the bitter resistance of 
all factions of Vietnamese to partition, it could 
not provide a stable settlement.” Stating that 
“Any final solution would seem ta require not 
only a promise of complete independence and 


But neither is it a visible 


unity but also enough ground troops to crush 
the Communist leadership of Viet Minh and 
assure their followers that the West had -the 
power as well as the will to make good the 
promise and protect every one from Commu- 
nist terrorization,” the paper opined: ‘It is in 
these rather hard terms that one must now 
discuss the actualities of Indo-China and its 
future.” 

“A partition would be deeply disappointing, 
of course, to the Vietnam Government,” editori- 
alized the Christian Science Monitor the same 
day, “since it would recognize Vietminh con- 
trol of areas containing one-third or more of 
the population of Vietnam. But that is the 
military situation today, with the French and 
Vietnamese hard pressed to hold Hanoi and 
Haiphong in the Red River delta of northern 
Indo-China. And there is no political or 
military coalition in sight that gives promise 
of rolling back the Chinese-supported Viet- 
minh.” 
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Admitting that ‘‘To make even this much 
concession to Communist expansionism is, of 
course, distasteful,” the paper went on to say: 
“If the free nations balk at it or censure 
France for yielding, they must ask themselves, 
‘How much are we willing to do to prevent a 
threatened extension of Communist control even 
beyond this line of possible containment?’ 
Taking the situation as it is, there is little the 
French or Vietnamese can do without outside 
assistance. A partition line at least would 
give the remainder of Southeast Asia some pro- 
tection, a line to be recognized by the United 
Nations and to be guaranteed by a Southeast 
Asia alliance. It would effect a division of 
territory which thereafter would have to be 
supported with strong political and technical 
assistance to the free Indo-Chinese states. To 
attempt more would require heavy military 
commitments by the free world. To accept 
less would be seriously to endanger Southeast 
Asia.” ‘ 

With reference to President Eisenhower's 
remark that ‘a complete satisfactory answer with 
the Communists’ is unlikely and that what we 
might have to settle for would be a modus 
vivendi in Indo-China,’ the Saturday Evening 
Post commented on May 29: “But the Com- 
munists.do not want a modus vivendi. Chou 
En-lai, using th: Geneva conference as a prop- 
aganda sounding board, demanded that the 
U.S. and all other ‘imperialist’ nations get out 
of Asia altogether, turn over Formosa to the 
Reds, and even reopen the question of the 
Korean prisoners of war.” 

‘The Communist , strategy is clear enough,” 
the journal continued. “It is first to widen the 
already disastrous breach between the U.S, and 
its allies in Europe and Asia, and second to 
mobilize the natural anti-imperialist resentment 
of the Asiatic masses against us. There is no 
suggestion here of a modus vivendi, but only 
of complete victory for Communism and destruc- 
tion of Western society.” ; 

‘‘One reason why the West is not playing its 
cards to the best advantage in Asia,” according 








to the reasoning of the Post, ‘is the reluctance 
of Western Europe to aggravate the Soviet’s 
hostile attitude, which might mean trouble in 
Europe. Sir Winston Churchill's ignominious 
greasing of the Red murderers indicates the 
depth of this fear. However, Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire gave some uscful, 
if indirect, advice to our Western allies. He 
said, ‘The fact that they have not understood 
our vulnerability to attack from a hostile power, 
with all Asia at its back and the Pacific in its 
grasp, weakened and put to naught the common 
effort in Korea.” 

“If the verdict next week on Geneva is that 
Mr. Eden has failed,” observed the London 
weekly The Economist on June 5, ‘then it is 
essential that there should be no reproaches 
between allies; The Foreign Secretary's effort 
was clearly worth making; indeed, it had to be 
made by one Western statesman once the pro- 
posal for a conference on Asia had been ac- 
cepted at Berlin. Mr. Dulles would be wise to 
be genzrous about this, for he has been spared 
some most embarrassing experiences. And if 
American reproaches to Britain are out of place, 
so are British reproaches to America. That 
Mr. Dulles had first to bluff and then to sulk 
was due less to clumsiness than to the con- 
fused state of opinion in Congress and in the 
United States generelly, If the Americans went 
too far in their scepticism about Geneva the 
British went too far in their optimism; it is a 
pity that staff talks about what could be done 
in d-fence of Indo-China should not have begun 
until this week, and that the British Prime 
Minister should have shown in his statement 
so much more concern with the uncertain views 
of Mr, Nehru than with the determined ap- 
peals of M. Bidault. The ideal at Geneva 
would have been a united Anglo-Franco- 
American front, negotiating in all sincerity but 
also planning, in all seriousness, military pre- 
cautions in case of a breakdown. That is still 
the ideal—a combination of arms and diplomacy,” 

The New York Times, in its editorial on 
June 5, recalling that ‘France is obviously 
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trying to build a position of greater military 
and political strength in Indo-China,” com: 
mented: ‘‘There is reason to hope that every 
political gain will be reflected, ultimately, in 
the organization of more effective Vietnamese 
defense forces. Thus far the recruitment pro 
gram is admittedly a disappointment, although 
some Vietnamese officers insist that if the 
proper training program is available the 
manpower will not be lacking. Political gains, 
however, can give further impstus to any 

































‘manpower program and are therefore a vital ¢ 
part of the picture.” c 
Stating that “the United States is ready to § o 
assist in the training program and that the a 
French have reached agreement with us on how tl 
this would be most feasible,’’ the paper went ¢ 
on to say: **The training of the R.O.K. forces 
certainly got good results. The Vietnamese § th 
soldiery is not inferior, on a personal basis, to it: 
the Korean and the same methods might be § {a 
applicable. - be 
“This does not mean that there will not be § th 
continuing exploration at Geneva of all the § ¢s 
cease-fire possibilities. It does mean that the § an 
free world must continue to make provision § th 
for the situation that will arise and continue § ‘il 
if such exploration and efforts fail. That is J Re 
the ground that is being covered this week by ff the 
the staff talks in Washington. It is also the § pre 
ground that must be covered by political and § spe 
military moves to strengthen the free world § Nai 
position in Indo-China.” the: 
rigt 
(2) Thailand’s Appeal to the U.S | te 
With reference to Thailand’s appeal’ to the § Mit 
U.N. Security Council] to send a Commission to ” 
investigate the tension in Southeast Asia, *he edit. 
New York Times commented editorially on May 29, 
29: “Thailand’s move is an effort to make the § Chit 
security of all of the Southeast Asian states 4 the 
matter of concern to the United Nations. Itis § 88" 
to be proposed specifically that these Asiaa all I 
states be put in the purview of a peace observe Thai 
tion team upon which there would be repre® i 
iM 





entatives of India, Pakistan, New Zealand, 
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Uruguay and Sweden. In other words, a non- 
Communist body would be able to report to the 
United Nations if there were a Communist—or 
other —threat to the security of the Southeast 
Asian states, and the United Nations could 
presumably act upon such a report.” 
Predicting that the Soviet Union and its 
satellites would not support such a move, the 
paper stated: ‘*Fortunately, the existing machin- 
ety in the United Nations is such that Com- 
munist approval is not required, and the in- 
evitable Soviet veto in the Security Council 
can be by-passed, This does not mean that an 


observing body would have access to Commu- 
mst-controlled territory. But it would mean 
that those who are in danger could make their 
case heard.”. 

“Thailand is therefore right and reasonable,” 
the paper continued, “tin putting this case into 
its international aspects. It has been inevitable 


fos some time that the United Nations would 
be obliged to take cognizance of this threat to 
the peace and security of the free world, and 
especially to Southeast Asia. The Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Communists may assert as 
they have repeatedly, that such cognizance is 
‘illegal’ because one party to the conspiracy, 
Red China, does not have a vote and veto in 
the United Nations. The danger and the 
problem, however, have gone far beyond these 
specious and spurious arguments about ‘legality’. 
the free world, Thailand among 
remain free, and they are 


Nations in 
them, want to 
tightfuliy convinced that it is the province and 
the obligation of the United Nations to be com- 
mitted to the retention of that freedom.” 
“Thailand has good reason to be worried,” 
editorialized the Kansas City Times on May 
29, “‘over the melancholy trend of the Indo- 
Thailand adjoins Indo-China to 
Geographically it is next in line for 
aggression if the tide of Communism overtakes 
all Indo-China. This is the logical basis of 
Thailand's appeal to the United Nations for a 
survey of the threat.” ; 
“Thailand hag ample precedents for her 


China war. 
the west. 
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request,” the paper continued. ‘A U.N. peace 
observation commission already exists. It has 
functioned in Israel and. Korea and U. N. 
military observers also were sent to Greece and 
Kashmir with good results... .Secretary Dulles 
has said that he favors sending such a group 
to Southeast Asia. India’s influential Nehru 
has not yet spoken. It would seem to be in 
the peaceful interest of his country and all 
non-Communist Asia to call on the moral 
authority of the U. N. as a guard against Com- 
munist encroachments.” 

While the Christian Science Monitor editori- 
alized on June 1 that “This action may serve 
also to differentiate the position of an inde- 
pendent government such as Thailand (or Burma 
or Indonesia) from that of France or Vietnam 
in Indo-China,” the New York Daily News 
commented editorially on June 4: ‘In all this, 
there is a big opportunity for our side in the 
cold war. Our UN representatives can use the 
Security Council as a sounding board to thunder 
a lot of anti-Communist truth around the world— 
truth about the Indo-China Reds especially, and 
about Reds and their intrigues in numerous 
other places. How about making the most of 
this opportunity? Such ¢hances don’t come too 
often, what with UN red tape and timidity.” 

The Manchester Guardian, in its editorial of 
May 31, maintained that ‘‘Siam’s request seems 
well justified. The possibility of direct attack 
across the border may not be very great, but 
it is certainly there. The Simese request*should 
be supported. Yet according to the reports 
from New York it has been resisted by the 
British delegation as untimely and liable to 
disturb the negotiations at Geneva. Surely 
that is a misconception. The Chinese and 
Vietminh are unlikely to become any more 
reluctant to accept an armistice simply because 
precautions are being taken against the pos- 
sibility that they may not. They are not so 
thin-skinned. The fighting in Indo-China, after 
all, is still going on and the Siamese border is 
not much further than Hanoi from Dien Bien 
Phu. It would bea pity if the impression were 
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spread that British dplomacy is unwilling even 


to consider preparing any mearures against 
further attacks in Southeast Asia until Geneva 
is finished. It would be worse if the impres- 
sion were well founded.” 

‘There is nothing incompatible between the 


Security Council's decision,” editorialized the 


Washiugton Post on June 5, ‘to consider send-° 


ing a peace patrol to Southeast Asia and the 
efforts at Geneva to effect a settlement of the 
Indo-China war. Everyone will understand why 


Moscow does not want a group of United 


Nations obervers in or near Indo-China. Such 
obervers would be able to keep close watch upon 
the Communists’ aggressive maneuvers in this 
area and to report the facts to the world. But 
if there is any disposition at all to bring about 
a cease-fire at Geneva, it will not be retarded 
by the presence of objective fact - finders in 
Southeast Asia. On the contrary, the peace 
patrol requested by Thailand should increase 
the pressure for termination of the Indo-China 


conflict.” 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


“One of the greatest of a great man’s qualities is success; ‘tis 


the result of all the others; ‘tis 


latent power in him which 


compels the favour,of the gods, and subjugates fortune.” —William 


Makepeace Thackeray. 


? 
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Book Reviews 


THE PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
DR. SUN YAT-SEN 
(in Chinese) 

By Lo Chia-lun 
Committee on Party History, 
Kuomintang Headquarters 
Taipei 1954 

NT$30 


his brief volume is a collection of pictures 
T and autographs of Dr. Sun Yat-sen toge- 
ther with some maps, newspaper clippings and 
drawings in regard'to his political life. Altoge- 
ther some 180 pictorial illustrations have been 
selected to describe the leading role Dr. Sun 
played in the Chinese revolution. Where the 
photographs of some particular events are lack- 
ing, drawings based on accounts by eyewitnesses 
are provided. Most of the materials are taken 
fom the archives of the Kuomintang head- 
quarters and many of them are not otherwise 
available. The value of the work is enhanced 
by the® inclusion of extensive notes drawn as 
far as possible from Dr. Sun's own works. A 
general account of Dr. Sun's life is also given 
to link the separate items together, thus mak- 
ing the volume an interesting, coherent treat- 
ment. Undoubtedly the work is an impoggant 
addition to thé growing number of studies 
published in recent years on the life -of the 
founder of the Chinese Republic. 7 
The ambitious title of the book causes disap- 
Pointment to those who turn the pages and 
find that the book is far from a biography in 
the proper sense of the word, If the mere 
putting together of isolated pictures can not 


116 pages 


make a biography, the addition of-a brief 
biographical sketch can not make too much 
difference. At best, as is admitted in the Pref- 
ace, the volume is only indicative of a manner 
in which a complete. biography of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen may be worked out in the future, 
The book is recommended more than once 
in the Preface as a historical work and infer- 
entially its importance as such is stressed, 
Apart from the individual data contained, the 
only thing that makes the volume look like a 
history is the essay on the life of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen designed to bring the isolated items together. 
It would, however, appear that the essay is 
not about what ‘historians should expect. It 
contains nothing new. It is a mere skeleton 
obtainable in any book that has been published 
on the subject in the last thirty years. Moreover, 
quite a few historical facts are .stated inade- 


quately, if not erroncously. Take, for instance, 
the French attitude toward the Chinese revolu- 
tion of 1911. Despite their sympathy shown 
to Dr. Sun personally, the French were far 
from helpful to the Chinese cause on account 
But the 


of their -pretensions. in Yunnan, 
impression this volume gives to the reader in 
this respect is the opposite. 

However, though the essay in question is not 
a satisfactory work of history, it ison the whole 
a useful reference for those who do not have 
a general knowledge about Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
It gives life to the dozens of pictures ‘which 
would be otherwise dull and totally unconnected 
with one another. As this yolume is after al] 
only a collection of data, editorial notations 
which are made are undoubtedly essential. 

As a collection of historical data, the present 
volume is invaluable. It covers the whole span 
of life of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and represents the 
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most complete collection of its kind we have 
ever had. Some of the illustrations contained 
are really interesting and illuminating. 

On October 26, 1896, for instance, Dr. Sun 
wrote for the first time about himself in com- 
pliance with the request of a Cambridge pro- 
fessor and his autographic note is printed on 
page 24 of the present volume. Says Sun: *‘At 
13 I was taken- to Hawaii by my mother. I 

‘was amazed at the working of the steamer in 
the expanse of ocean. Since then I have come 
to realize that we have to imbibe 
knowledge to explore the depths of nature,” 
This is a vety important clew to the earliest 
orientation of Dr. Sun's thinking. It must 
have had a good deal to do with the later 
development of his thought. Today there is 
little doubt that Dr. Sun's political inclinations 
and personal taste were all toward the West 
and that his alliance with the Soviet Union in 
the mid-’twenties was. only a temporary anomaly. 
But it is important to remember that this ten- 
dency of Dr. Sun's thought dates as far back as 
1879 when he was 13 years old. For lack’ of 
a genuine photograph to show this historic event 
a drawing by a master hand is provided on 
page 10 of this book to fill the gap. As young 
Sun stood alone atthe end of the boat, 
in the summer of 1879, watching the endless 
waves of the Pacific, he thought.of the great 
East that was past, with all its ancient glories 
and great deeds performed. Meanwhile, he 
thought of the West that was emerging above 
the horizon, full of vigor and youth and hope, 
and with a great and promising future that 
would be a challenge to the world. And he 
thought of himself and many others and par- 
ticularly the Celestial Empire that was old 
and and could not stand without 
rejuvenation. As all these formed the object 
of a picture that appeared before the mind's 


Western 


early 


reeling 


eye of the young boy who was to play a lead-. 


ing role in Chinese affairs for years to come, 
so they form the background of a vivid picture 
in the mind of the artist who has successfully 
turned out this piece of drawing. 
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Another instance of interest is a map of 
China drawn by Dr. Sun himself in 1899, show. 
ing the network of railroads he had in mind 
as a part of his national reconstruction program, 
(p. 27) His talents and ambitions as a national 
leader are fully exhibited in this map. Most 
significant is his explanation contained in the 
notes on the map. Says Sun: ‘*The best of al] 
maps of China is made by the Russians. For 
they have long considered the Chinese soil t 
be within their sphere of influence. Accord 
ingly, they have surveyed China's mountains, 
rivers, strategic points, cities, people, etc. more 
carefully than the geographers of other coun. 
tries.” (Italics supplied) This is illustrative of 
Dr. Sun’s early thinking about Russia in un 
mistakable terms. It is unlikely that in later 
years he would turn around and favor an al 
liance with Russia on a permanent basis. It is 
true that the Russian revolution of 1917 and 
its announced policies exerted some influence 
on the thinking of Dr. Sun, as of many others, 
But it is also true that the influence on Sun 
was limited. For one thing, it was temporary, 
For another, it was not so far-reaching as to 
exclude Western influence as a basic factor ig 
Sun's ideology. As a matter of fact, his politi 
cal inclinations» were throughout toward the 
West. Even during the time when he allied 
himself with the Soviet Union, he never aban 
doned the hope of winning the friendship of, 
say, the United States and Germany to his 
side.” It is a pity that the book under review 
does not throw adequate ‘light on this all-impor 
tant point, 

Despite its shortcomings, this volume is @ 
the whole a useful contribution. It contains 
good deal of valuable material which makes 
for interesting reading and deserves the widest 
possible circulation among both Chinese and 
foreignets. Above all, it gives promise of 
much more complete work to come. 


HSIAO TSO-LIANG 
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TING HSIEN: A NORTH CHINA 
RURAL COMMUNITY 


by Sidney D. Gamble 
First edition, April 5, 1954, by 
Institute of Pacific, Relations, 
New York, 472 pages 


he author of this book was Research 
UT Secretary of the Chinese National Associa- 
tion of the Mass Education Movement at the 
time which* was about twenty-eight years ago, 
when a detailed study of the rural life of Ting 
Hsien, a county of Hopei province and a typi- 
cal rural area in North: China, was started under 
his directorship with most of the work done 
by Chinese scholars and assisted by the villagers 
themselves. This study was started*in 1926 
and ended in 1933. 
attempt that had ever been made in China in 


It represents the first 


making a thorough study, by sample methods, 
of how the people, living in a group of 453 
villages and towns and a walled city in a sample 
hsien in North China, lived, worked, played 
and worshipped during those years. 

The results of this study were first published 
in Chinese in three volumes. Two volumes 
were published in 1933, one being a general 
survey of the social life of Ting Hsien by 
Franklin Ching-han Lee who served at the same 
time as the Director of the entire field work 
for this study, and the other one containing a 
collection of the dialogues of the local planting 
songs by Franklin Ching-han Lee and Shih-wen 
Chang. The third volume was printed in 1936, 
concerning a study of the village industry of 
Ting Hsien by Shih-wen Chang. In this book 
under review all the materials and information 
contained in these three volumes are summed 
up for the first time in English with many 
new and previously unpublished data included. 

This book is composed of six parts and 
twenty-one chapters, Part I consists of one 
and the first chapter entitled ‘‘Summary,” 
which sums up in a clear and concise way all 
the information, statistical data and conclusions 
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to be found in the subsequent chapters. The 
other five parts deal with family . studies; 
government and education; agriculture; finance; 
business and industry; social and_ religious ac- 
tivities; and historical and geographical back- 
ground, respectively, j 

In writing this book, the author had the in- 
tention of presenting his materials and statistical 
studies in such a way that they would be useful 
and interesting to the general readers and 
thought-provoking and suggestive to those who 
are experts in the various fields included in 
this study. With this intention in mind, the 
author presented a chapter of summary in Part 
I which is interesting and useful both to the 
laymen and experts; and then pointed out and 
discussed, in chapters of each of the subsequent 
Parts, the outstanding figures of the different 
studies for the benefit of the general readers 
and again gave the figures in complete tabular 
form at the close of each Part for the reference 
of the specialists, 

From reading through the whole book, the 
reviewer has gained two major impressions. 
One is that Ting Hsien was perhaps after all, 
more than a typical rural area or community 
in North China. It presented a fewer number 
of problems than one would usually find in 
other places on the mainland of China, before 
its occupation by the Communists, Relatively 
speaking, it was better off economically than 
most other rural areas. There was no problem 
of unemployment. The people were contented 
and worked hard. There was no political agita- 
tion, but peace and order in the whole area. 
The other impression is that the study was 
made in a comparatively quiet and peaceful 
time between the two World Wars, Since then, 
many changes have been brought to Ting Hsien, 
as a result of the Japanese invasion, a period 
of confusion and Communist infiltration after 
V-J day and finally the occupation of the whole 
mainland by the Communists. When Free 
China recovers the mainland again, one will 
find that the picture of Ting Hsien is totally 
different from what has been presented in this 
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book... This book will become a historical 
record of Ting Hsien in the past. 

Ting Hsien had no land problem. Over 92 
per cent of the families owned land ef some 
kind. There were also no iarge Jandcwners 
with the: exception of one family which had 
660 acres, but only 132 families, 0.2 per cent, 
owned as much as 50 acres and only 9.0 per 
cent as much as 8.3 acres. The average farm- 
owning family had four plots of ground with 
an area of 3.6 acres, and the average farm- 
operating family farmed 3.5 acres. Twelve per 
cent of the crop area was rented. This area 
of land was farmed by 30 per cent of the farm- 
ing families, but only 4.8 per cent were full 
tenants. Just under six per cent of the land- 
owning families rented land to others, but only 
0.7 per cent were non-farming landlords. 

Ting Hsien was overwhelmingly an agricul- 
tural community. Seventy-six per cent of the 
hsien land, which area’ amounted to 480 square 
miles, was arable. Over 96 per cent of fami- 
lies farmed some land. From a group of 515 
families, it was found that 88 per cent of the 
‘males and 80 per cent of the females over 12 
years of age were doing farm work. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the land was double-cropped. 
Grain was planted on 80 per cent of the crop 
area, beans and reas on 20 per cent, vegetables 
on 10 per cent, and cotton on 9 per cent. The 
estimated total value of the production of all 
crops was $16,000,000 (The figure was in 
Chinese silver dollars, the value of which in 
terms of US currency varied from US$0.49 to 
US$0.197 for each Chinese silver dollar during 
the period from 1926 to 1933). It represented 
an average value in crop production of $67.7 
per acre or $40 per capita. 

The monetary value of crops produced per 
acre of land seems to be very low, especially 
if it is converted into US dollars. But it was 
the general situation prevailing in Ting Hsien 
as well as in other parts of China at that time. 
Money was scarce and its purchasing powcr was 
high. One Chinese silver dollar could go a 
long way. In a group of 400 farm families, 
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the estimated per capita income was $55.10 per 
year. “In 1,220 home industry families, it wag 
$34.20 per year. In Ting Hsien, home industry 
was an important source of income, other than 
that from farming, to the people and theig 
families. It was found that ‘approximately one. 
third of the population over 14 years of age, 
18 per cent of the males and 50 per cent of 
the females, were engaged in some industrial 
work. Some 90 per cent of the industrial 
workers were working at home. As far as 
their annual income is concerned,: the author 
estimated that the average figures for agri 
cultural production and gain from home in 
dustry made up an average per capita income 
of between $50.00 and $60.00 per year. Out 
of this sum, each adult male equivalent member 
of a family paid in average $35.45 for the food 
consumed per year. This shows that there was 
not much money left for other necessities of 
life or for savings. 

However, the people in “Ting Hsien should 
consider themselves rather fortunate in com. 
parison with their brethren in other areas 
in having additional income sfrom home in 
dustry. Ting Hsien was famous for two home 
industries particularly. One was an eye med 
icine which was a very old home industry and 
which enjoyed a good reputation and great 
popularity throughout China and even Southeast 
Asia, The total value of production of this eye 
medicine was about $303,000 a year. The other 
one was cotton-cloth weaving industry. It 
involved the hand-spinning and weaving of the 
locally grown cotton which accounted for the 
large proportion of female workers employed, 
While the value of the total industrial .output 
in 1931 was estimated to be some $8,570,000, 
the value of the cotton products alone was 
worth 56 per cent of the total. 

Another characteristic feature of Ting Hsiea 
at that time was the influence of the Mi family 
and the Mass Education Movement in reducing 
the illiteracy of its people. In 1928, there 
were 447 schools and 18,666 students in the 
whole hsien, but the result of a study made 
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by the author and his colleagues showed that 
only 20 per cent of the population over 6 years 
of age were literate, approximately 37 per cent 
of the males but only 3 per cent of the females. 
This problem of illiteracy was one which the 
Mass Education Movement took up as a chal- 
lenge, and since the fall of 1926, when it was 
moved into Ting Hsien and made its head- 
quarters at Chai Ch’eng, a model village of the 
hsien, at the invitation of the Mi family, it 
had attacked this problem for ten long years. 
The result was quite gratifying. By the end 
of 1931, there were People’s Schools, sponsored 
by the Mass Education Movement, in all the 
453 villages and in the 19 satellite villages. 
More than 20,000 students were enrolled. By 
1932, it was possible, in some villages, to 
organize a campaign to enroll all of the remain- 
ing illiterate young adults and eliminate illiter- 
acy in those villages, By 1934, the hsien 
government had taken over the promotion of 
the literacy class. That year, there were 844 
classes in 416 villages with an enrolment of 
21,170 students, 14,080 males and 7,090 females. 
When the student was first enrolled in a class, 
he was taught somc 1,200 Chinese characters 
as a beginning course. By this method of 
teaching, a person could, in two months’ time 
(later six weeks), became literate enough to 
tead simple books, write letters and keep ac- 
counts. A second or post-graduate course 
covered another 1,200 characters. 

The book, as a whole, is well planned and 
well written. It contains a huge amount of 
information. In fact, it contains more informa- 
tion than one usually finds in a book of this 
mature. Some of the information may not have 
been included in the book. For instance, the 
author took great pains in tracing and outlin- 
ing the history of the silver-copper exchange 
tate for 75 years from 1857 to 1931. It is 
valuable information, but may not be necessary 
as an integral part of the book. The book 
covers a very wide range of the activities and 
Organizations of the people of Ting Hsien, try- 
ing to tell, in minute detail, how these people 
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lived, worked, organized, studied, played and 
worshipped, during a period of 7 years. But 
the past is past. Ting Hsien looks different 
now. However, because of this fact, this book 
becomes more valuable as a source book of in- 
formation about the rural life ,of a sample 
hsien‘in North China and a historical record 
of Ting Hsien in the past than otherwise it 
would be. 


TIEN-HO CHIEN 


SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 
By John Dille | 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York. 
1954, 219 pages, $3.00 


fter his graduation from college in 1943, 
A the author joined the United States Army 
as a lieutenant in the Tank Destroyers in Eu- 
rope. Since 1947, he has-been with Life as 
reporter, editor and foreign correspondent and 
is currently representing that magazine in Cen- 
tral Europe. He spent two and a half years in 
Korea as Life’s reporter. 

Substitute for Victory is meant to refute 
General MacArthur's theory that “‘there is no 
substitute for victory” as enunciated by him ia 
the course of the Korean war. In the opinion 
of the author, the theory holds good only when 
a nation is engaged in an all-out struggle. But 
this was not the case with the war in Korea 
which was limited in scope. Accordingly, the. 
truce talks at Panmunjom, far from being a 
stalemate, was an extremely efficient and prac- 
tical substitute for victory, 

The book consists of twelve chapters, the 
first nine of which deal exclusively with Korea. 
Chapter X is concerned with Free China andes 
the last two’ chapters are a size-up of the situa- 
tion in Japan. ; 

Quoting President Eisenhower's speech during 
the 1952 campaign, the author considets the 
war in Korea to be nothing but an emergency 
measure within the framework of the policy 
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of containment. In this sense, the United Na- 
tions has already attained its objective because 
it has succeeded in building a wall against 
Communist aggression. There were certainly 
no military reasons to continue the war after 
‘it had already accomplished its mission. On 
the part of the enemy, he did not relish a 
conflict ofi a decisive nature in Korea, cither. 
An armistice was, therefore, the proper answer 
to the dilemma. 

Mr. Dille admits that, divided, Korea is hope- 


less. But he does not think that the partition’ 


of Korea would be so intolerable as to warrant 
the war, for at any rate it would not. be any 
worse than the partition of Austria, Germany 
or Trieste. The talks at Panmunjom which 
lasted for more than two years might seem 
ridiculous to the Americans back home, but 
they were as much a part of the war as was 
the artillery duel itself. 

It is absurd for the author to compare the 
Chinese Communist participation in the Korean 
war to Texas’ coming to the rescue of Mexico, 
if the latter were invaded by an enemy who 
should wade across the Rio Grande. Obviously 
that is no comparison. It must be remem- 
bered that the Chinese Communist has been 
condemned by the United Nations as an‘ ag- 
gressor in Korea, and Mr. Dille can not close 
his eyes to this plain fact. Now that Mr. 
Dille has come frankly out for closing his eyes, 
one has reason to doubt if he is suffering 
mefely from sore eyes. The doubt is all the 

_stronger when one takes note of his attitude 
toward the Communist treatment of prisoners 
of war. Mr. Dille flatly declares that the Com- 
munists treated the Allied prisoners about as 
well as they treated their own ‘soldiers. The 
declaration would lose nothing in conviction if 

gheard from Radio Peiping. 


In Chapter X the author tells of some good — 


impressions he gained during his sojourn in 
Taiwan. He feels Free China’s spirit has 
reached,a new ‘high as a result of the de-neu- 
tralization of this island. Although this move 
did not alter the basic military situation here, 
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it had two immediate effects. On the one hand, 
it allowed Free China to operate directly from 
bases in Taiwan, keeping: the Chinese Com. 
munists guessing and nervous. On the other, 
it urged the United States to increase military 
aid to Free China which has the men and morale 
to attack. ; 

The author highly commends General Sun 
Li Jen as the greatest asset of. the Chinese 
armed forces. President Chiang, he observes, 
is still the heart and soul of the Chinese cause, 
His greatest strength is that there is no one 
else around who can match or replace him. 

Mr. Dille expresses his warm approbation of 
Premier Chen Cheng’s land ‘reform program 
which has improved the lot of the farmers, 
According to him, reports filtering out of con- 
tinental China indicate that the people on the 
mainland have learned of Free China's achieve. 
ments on Taiwan such as free elections, land 
reforms and the 37.5% land rent. He believes 
that once Free China could establish a bridge. 
head on the mainland and proceed to trans- 
plant such reforms there, the Chinese people 
would all rise to help the cause and then the 
whole of China would be free again. 

The author seems to be quite at home with 
the problems of Japan. Democracy did not 
come to Japan as an act of will but was thrust 
upon the nation by the occupation authorities. 
Despite MacArthur's effort to introduce reforms, 
the Japanese still preserve a good deal of their 
own tradition. Although they have been forced 
to bend like bamboo in the wind, their habits 
can not be yanked up by the roots.- If Gen- 
eral MacArthur has succeeded in destroying the 
authoritarian organization of Japan, he has not 
succeeded in destroying its latent power, name- 
ly the Tonari Gumi (neighborhood association). 
After the occupation ended, Premier Yoshida 
introduced a bill before the Diet providing for 
the control of education. When Mr. Yoshida 
submitted the first bill, he explained that he 
was forced to ‘undo some of the “excesses of 
the occupation.” (p. 193) 

In its handling of the rearmament prob!em, 
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the author observes, the Japanese Government 
has reflected the public’s craving for pacifism. 
It is to be expected that the Communists will 
try to take advantage of the circumstance to 
find an avenue to power. Mr. Dille’s descrip- 
tion of the Japanese character is of interest. 
Says Dille, ‘‘Psychologists who have studied the 
Japanese character think they probably lack the 
moral drive necessary to stand in the center 
of the street and fight for freedom against 
people attacking them from both the left and 
the right. They have no religious or philoso- 


phical background for such a position. They 
are more likely to drift over to one side of 
the street or the other and stay there. And 
they will go to whichever curb has the most 
people on:it. As it looks now, the curb on 
the right will be jammed. But if everyone goes 
there, that is precisely where we came in; on 
December 7, 1941. If a good number go in- 
stead to the opposite curb, then that is what 
we are fighting now. Either way Japan presents 
a problem.” (p. 218) : 
WANG HONG 


Difference between Dog and Man 

“If you pick up a starving dog and make him prosperous, he 
will not bite you. This is the principal difference between a dog 
and a man.” —Mark Twain. 











Resolutions Adopted by the Chinhae 
Conference, June 17, 1954 


} 


( No. I[ 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF ASIAN PEOPLES’ ANTI- 
COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

PREAMBLE 

e, the peoples of Free Asia, met to- 
Wy gether in unfettered assembly, do 
hereby pledge our lives, our property and our 
honor to an unceasing fight for truth and 
justice, for freedom and for the suppression of 
all those ‘forces seeking the enslavement of man 
and the enchainment of nations, We solemnly 
promise. that we shall never rest until the earth 
has been made safe from Communist or any 
other aggression, and until the self-determina- 
tion of all nations is assured. 

Ours is a call to all free peoples everywhere 
to join with us in repelling the Godless Com; 
munists, and in beginning the erection of a 
world system that will assure our children and 
our children’s children that aggressors can never 
again steal into their lands and their homes. 
We are wholly convinced that aggressive to- 
talitarianism can be stopped, rolled back, and 
eventually eradicated, This we must do, be- 
cause the world can. never endure half slave 
and half free. It must be one or the other, and 
our choice lies unalterably on the side of free- 
dom. 

Free peoples of Asia, unite! Seek the help 
of your fellowmen -in East and West and per- 
usade them to join with us in this’ great cru- 
sade. 
sion as individuals and as nations. Fight it cn all 
levels and in al] theaters of war. Penetrate the 
Bamboo and Iron Curtains to bring hope to those 
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Documents 


Fight Communism or any other aggres- ' 







held, in bondage behind them, and establish a free 
underground that can strike against internation. 
al Communism. Win over all those, whether 
peoples or governments, who falsely believe that 
neutrality is possible in this struggle for the 
survival of civilization. Attempt, also, to educate 
those who are siding with the enemy because 
of ignorance and lying propaganda. Bring the 
full weight of public opinion to bear upon 
governments to the end that they, all, will 
stand for all the principles herein set forth. 
Long live Asia for freedom! Long live free- 
dom for all the peoples and nations of the 


earth! 
CHAPTER I. OBJECTIVES AND FUNC. 
TIONS 
Article 1. We shall: 

a. Alert all peoples to the menace of 
Communism. 

b. Enlist all peoples in the war against 
Communism. 

c. Mobilize all freedom-loving women 
against Communism. 

d. Expose Communists and fellow tra- 
velers wherever they may be found, 
in education, society, rural areas, 
labor, and the economic sphere. 

e. Fight Communism in every way, and 
with every means at our command, 
whenever and wherever we find it. 

Article 2. We shall expose the Soviet Union 


as the instigator, supporter, and principal ad 
vocate of international Communism, and shall 
urge upon our Governments and all other Free 
Governments a resolute stand against the Soviet 


‘heartland of totalitarianism. 


Article 3, We shall seek the cooperation of 
our own and of all friendly Governments in push- 
ing the fight against Communism at all levels, 
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from the home to the battlefield. 

Article 4. We shall promote the circulation 
of cultural materials and propagate anti-Com- 
munist ideologies throughout the world. 

Article 5. We shall strengthen economic 


cooperation among Free Peoples, and urge the 
the enforcement of a strict embargo against the 


Communist areas. 

Article 6. We shall exchange publicity ma- 
terials among ourselves and with all others who 
oppose Communism, and shall conduct psycho- 
Jogical warfare against the Communists. 

Article 7, We shall attempt to enlarge our 
own anti-Communist movements to include all 
those who are fighting Communism anywhere 
in the world. 

Article 8. We shall encourage the establish- 
anti-Communist organizations and 
may know the 


ment of 
forces everywhere, so that all 
truth about the totalitarian aggressor. 

Article 9. We shall advocate that the Com- 
munists not only be ‘gyevented from making 
further advances, but be compelled to give up 
all that they have taken by aggression. 

Article 10. We shall stand squarely for 
guarantee of collective security to maintain 
peace and prevent aggression from any source. 
To this end we recommend and shall work for 
an alliance of: Free Asian nations. 

Article 11. We shall do all within our power 
to persuade our Governments to resist any 
further attempts at imperialism and colonialism 
by non-Asian or Asian powers. 

Article 12. We shall urge that our Govern- 
ment maintain close and friendly relations with 
the democratic Western powers, especially the 
United States, but always within the limits of 
Free Asia's area of potentiality and interest. 

Article 13. We shall seek our own peace 
and prosperity through mutual cooperation and 
collaboration and thus effect a fair division of 
tesponsibilities and potentialities. We pledge 
Mutual assistance, mutual confidence and social 
and cultural exchanges. 

Article 14. We shall urge the establishment 
of an anti-Communist organization by ‘the 
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Governments of all democratic and free States 
of Asia. 

Article 15. We shall promote the economic, 
social, cultural, educational and spiritual welfare 
of our own Peoples thus ’terilizing the princi- 
pal breeding ground of Communism and other 
totalitarian ideologies. 

Article 16. We shall not content ourselves 
with fighting aggfession and the destruction of 
the individual, but shall build our own con- 
structive ideology upon the foundation of free- 
dom for all men and brotherhood ‘among all 
the peoples of the earth. 

CHAPTER II. STRUCTURE 

Article 17. The name of the organization 
shall be Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist League. 

Article 18. We shall set up the Asian Peo- 
ples’ Anti-Communist League at the local level 
in each Asian member-nation and establish 
liaison and coordination among them, the Cen- 
tral Liaison Office being located in Korea. 

Article 19. There shall be a Liaison Officer 
and Secretary in the Central Office. 

Article 20. The name of the local organiza- 
tion shall be Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
League of (or in) with the name of the nation 
or locality to follow, or just use a bracket with 
the name of the nation or locality inserted. In 
exceptional cases, different names may be used 
to suit local conditions. 

Article 21. The form of the local organiza- 
tion shall be left to their discretion taking into 


account the special conditions existing in each 


nation or locality but aiming at a strong, effec- 
tive,and growing organization to fight Com- 
munism. 
CHAPTER III. FISCAL 

Article 22. That each national or‘local or- 
ganization shall contribute voluntarily to the 
best of its ability to the cost of the Central 
Liaison Office in Korea. . 
CHAPTER IV. SUPPLEMENTARY‘ RULES 

Article 23. No permanent officers shall be 
elected at this time but temporary officers 
elected at this Conference shall be held over 
pending the convening of the next Conferenée. 
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Article 24. The Constitution, by-laws and 
other details relating to the League shall be 
Ieft to the next Conference but drafts and sug- 
gestions shall be exchanged through the Liaison 
Officer who shall attempt to correlate them and 
make specific recommendations for the next 
Conference. 

Article 25. That the next Conference on an 
enlarged basis shall be held in Taipei not later 
than October of this year. The location of 
future Conferences shall be arranged on the 
basis of rotation. _ 

CONCLUSION. 

This is the time of decision for all people. 
Either they must stand with us for liberty, for 
the rights of the individual and for political 
deinocracy and self-determination, or they will 
disappear in the faceless anonymity of Marxist 
existence, Our choice is made, and we beseech 
all others to join with us while they still have 
the chance to choose, Our cause is right, and 
with the help of our Maker, we have no 
slightest doubt that it will prevail. 

To all the people of the world we say: JOIN 
US IN THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM! 


No. 2 


PREAMBLE 

We, Representatives of different Asian Peo- 
ples’ Organization in Conference assembled at 
Chinhae, Korea, solemnly declare our firm 
d-termination to fight the evils of Communism 


at all Jevels and in all possib'e ways in our’ 


respective countries. To fight Communism 
effectively and ultimately to destroy it, we Asian 
peoples must be politically and economically 
free and independent. 

We further declare our firm belief in the 
preservation of human dignity as the basis 


essential in. our crusade against Communism, 


which we consider a negation of Truth and of 
the inalienable rights of man. For this reason 
we pledge ourselves to render mutual assistance 
to fellow-Asians now under the grip of Com- 
munist Imperialism to the end that we may 


supplant slavery with freedom, misery with 
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happiness, violence with peace. 






































To carry out our mission it is our intention al 
to solicit the sympathetic cooperation and ac- v 
tive participation of all freedom-loving peoples of 
in the world in general, and of our respective C 
governments in particular. th 

To adhere to this resolution the following pr 
articles should be borne in mind:— izi 
CHAPTER I. co 

Article 1. We believe that, the lowering of lai 
China mainland behind the Iron Curtain is the As 
caus: of aggressive threat to all the nations Im 
in Asia, particularly Korea and Indo-China, CE 
Without an ‘"teoral Republic of China, there 
will be no peace and security in Asia. We prc 
fully support Korea in her strife for unifica- my 
tion and Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos in tio! 
their struggle for territorial integrity which we esp 
pledge our full support for their realization. par 

Article 2. We believe that not only we Co: 
cannot compromise with Communism_ but the 
cannot live together wjth it in co-existence. fore 

Article 3. We believe that the people's anti- Cor 
Communist unity is a prelude to an anti-Com- mu: 
munist unity of all Asian nations, There is an A 
urge for an Asian: anti-Communist front which that 
will bring about an anti-communist crusade in wor 
Asia. We hope that the Asian and the Pacific § yok 
nations must hasten to set up an organization § the 
for collective security, but we sincerely believe cont 
that any organization for collective security Cha: 
without the participation of the determinedly § the 
anti-Communist nations with effective strength § aggr 
will not produce practical results. tion, 

Article 4. Webelieve that only by democracy Ai 
can we triumph é@ver totalitarianism. The peo- # the 
ple of Asia must, under the principles of § pup; 
democracy and in accordance with their own orga: 
historical background, geographical position, § chan 
cultural tradition and the wishes of the people, § be e: 
choose and develop a political system and 4 § mitti 
torm of life which will meet the needs of the § Char 
people. Ar 

Article 5. We believe that Asia for the § peria 
Asiatics is also the world’s Asia. Asia is for § their 
the free world and the free world for Asia& § just ; 
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Nations which respect independence, freegom 
and equality of the Asians are friends of Asians. 
We wish to cooperate with the other peoples 
of the world on the basis of equality to combat 
Communism. After liberating the people behind 
the Iron Curtain we will establish a free and 
prosperous Asia which would serve asa stabil- 
izing factor for the world. This is entirely 
contrary to what the Soviet puppet, Chou En- 
lai who shouted’ in Geneva, ‘‘Asia for the 


Asians”’ which is in fact, **Asia for the Russian 


Imperialists,” 
CHAPTER II, 

Based on the above belief, we further jointly 
propose: 

Article 1. All the Communists in any na- 
tion are the tools of Russian Imperialism and 
espionage organizations. As the Communist 
parties are not ordinary political parties, the 
Communists, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
the nationals of their own countries. We, there- 
fore, call upon all free nations to outlaw the 
Communist parties and strictly prohibit Com- 
munist activities. ; 

Article 2. The whole world knows clearly 
that it is Soviet Russia which menaced the 
world peace, shattered human well-being, pro- 
yoked wars, slaughtered innocent people, ignored 
the United Nations’ Charter and acted entirely 
contrary to the spirit and substance of the 
Charter. For these reasons we demand that 
the United Nations declare Soviet Russia as an 
aggressor and oust her from the world organiza- 
tion, 

Article 3. Should the United Nations allow 
the Chinese Communist regime, the Soviet 
puppet, which has beén condemned by the world 
Organization as an aggressor, to enter its 
chambers, the United Nations would not only 
be encouraging aggression, but would be com- 
mitting a suicidal act by tearing up its own 
Charter and destroying its own principle. 

Article 4. In the mind of the Soviet Im- 
perialists and the Communist parties under 
their control throughout the world, ‘‘Peace is 
just an extension of war.” The intention of 
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Soviet Russia and her puppets in participating 
in the Geneva Conference is to split the dem- 


-ocratic camp and to enslave the Asian peoples. 


We, therefore, hold that any conference which 
may encourage aggression and sell out Asia 
must be stopped. We fundamentally disrec- 
ognize the rights of stich conferences to make 
any resolution which infringes upon the rights 
and interests of the Asian Nations. 
CONCLUSION 

We, the Asians, must not long remain half 
free and half enslaved. We will rely on our 
common belief and growing strength of the 
Asian peoples’ Anti-Communist alliance to 
shoulder the duties of fighting Communism in 
the anti-aggression front of the world, We 
will not be subjugated to the brutal forces of 
aggression. We will march on_ steadfastly 
toward our common goal, until our aim of 
eliminating Communist Imperialism is reached. 


Statement by Dr. T. F. Tsiang to the 


UN Disarmament Comrmission 
on April 19, 1954 


jl the members of the Commission, with 
Ain exception of myself, have spoken in 
the course of this debate. I think I have met 
the requirements of courtesy and tradition if I 
speak now as the representative of China. 
When résolution 715 (VII[) was under con- 
sideration in the First Committee of the General 
Assembly, my delegation was very skeptical 
about the establishment of a sub-committee, 
and we accepted paragraph 6 only when the 
language was changed to the present form, 
namely, to ‘study the desirability of establish- 
ing a sub-committee’. That skepticism of my 
delegation was based not on theory, but on ex- 
perience. ‘ 
The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Commission on Conventional Armaments, which 
were the predecessors of the present Commis- 
sion, began their work almost at the very be- 





ginning of the life of the United Nations. For 
many years, they were called upon to achieve 


some measure of reduction of armaments and 
of atomic control. All that work produced no 
results whatever. The reason was the obstruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union. Whatever the majority 
agreed upon, the SSviet Union delegation 
opposed. A majority of ten against two, or 
even a majority of eleven against one, could 


not overcome that opposition. 

In the course of the laborious search for a 
solution, all parliamentary devices were used. 
Private meetings were held; sub-committees 
were set up both under the Commission and 
in the General Assembly. These devices of 
private meetings and sub-committees have been 
proved to be of no avail. The reason again 
was the obstruction of the Soviet Union. 

When resolution .715 (VIII) was presented 
for discussion in the First Committee last 
autumn, my delegation had observed no change 
of policy in the Soviet Union since the change 
of leadership in the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union delegation, in the Commissions as_ well 
as in sub-committees, always exploited the 


disarmament debated for propaganda purposes - 


to promote the so-called ‘‘Soviet peace offen- 
sive’. The Soviet Union representative indulged 
in much double talk and twisted words in order 
to tell us. that black is white and white is 
black. 

Their manner of debate was so exacerbating 
that two years ago Mr. von Balluseck, the 
representative of the Netherlands in this Com- 
mission, proposed that the Commission should 
begin its work by compiling a glossary of 
words with agreed definitions. Many members 
of the Commission then sympathized wiyh the 
representative of the Netherlands. However, 
the attempt, if undertaken, to achieve agree- 
ment on definitions of words would have in- 
volved the Commission in another series of 
endless debates. That was why the Commis- 
sion did not seriously take up the suggestion 
of Mr. von Balluseck. 

Since the adoption of General Assembly 
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resolution 715, several months have passed, 
Has the situation changed? I think not. The 
Berlin Conference of the four Foreign Ministers 
has proved beyond any doubt that the Sovie 
Union’s foreign policy remains the same today 
as it was in the time of Stalin's leadership, 
My delegation is forced to view the United 
Kingdom proposal with the same skepticism. - 

The statements made by the Soviet Union 
representative at this Commission’s thirty-thid 
meeting, held last Wednesday, more than €on. 
firmed my delegation in this attitude of skep. 
ticism. Among other things, the Soviet Union 
representative proposed that the Chinese Com. 
munists should be made a member of the sub. 
committee. He stated: 

‘It has been said that the present represen. 
tative of China who sits here is a legitimate 
representative of China, but the world knows 
that the only legitimate representative is not 
the representative of Formosa, but the repre. 
sentative of the expressed will of 500,000,000 
Chinese people”. (DC/PV. 33, page 28) 

I should like to know when, where and by 
what means the 500,000,000 Chinese people 
expressed their will in favour of the Commu 
nists. Up to the present moment, there ha 
been no consultation of that portion of the 
Chinese people which is enslaved by the Com 
munists. The regime in Peiping is um 
Chinese in origin, un-Chinese in character and 
un-Chinese in its objectives. It is a horror to 
the Chinese people. Whenever the Chines 
people have the least freedom to express theit 
real wishes, they condemn that regime—just as 
the prisoners of war did in Korea. 

The proposal made by the Soviet Union 
represenzative shows plainly that he and his 
Government are not interested in disarmament 
as such. He and his Government are here t 
exploit the world’s love of peace, for the put 
pose of enhancing the prestige of the Sovitt 
satellites and thereby, ultimately, of enhancing 


the prestige of the Soviet Union throughout 
the world. ; : 
My delegation is therefore skeptical about 
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the usefulness of the United Kingdom proposal, 
and is definitely and emphatically opposed to 
the amendment submitted by the Soviet Union 
representative. 


Statement by Dr. C. L. Hsia on the 
Annual Report of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the 

Far East, April 23, 1954 


efore beginning my statement, I would wish 
to associate my delegation with other mem- 


bers of the Council in welcoming Dr. Lokana- 
than and complimenting him and his able staff 
for the important work they have been doing 
jn our part of the world.: 

I shall begin with the ECAFE annual Re- 
port. (E/2533) 

My delegation is happy to express gratitude 
to the Commission for its excellent work and 
especially for the thoroughness with which it 
tackled the numerous problems that harassed the 
members and associate members. 

The close co-operation between the ECAFE 
secretariat and those of ECE and TAA brought 
about happy results. We are confident that the 
cordial relationship and efficient. collaboration 
will continue in the years to come. We wonder, 
however, whether similar co-operation with the 
ECLA secretariat would not bring about desir- 
able results too. In the field of trade and 
possibly in that of migration, it is evident that 
much ground may be explored and new devel- 
opments beneficial to members of both Com- 
missions may be anticipated. My delegation 
would like to see the ECAFE secretariat con- 
its next report to the 
Council. 

An interesting development has taken place 
in the procedural aspect of the work of the 
Commission. The standing and ad Aoc subsi- 
diary bodies which are composed of experts in 
their respective fields have been attending to 
multitudinous problems of a technical nature 
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and their findings and recommendations are 
now available to governments by the ECAFE and 
UN secretariats. This enables the Commission 
to concentrate on policy direction and the sub- 
sidiary bodies to develop technical solutions for 
problems which require immediate attention, 
Unless future developments justify a change, 
we are inclined to think that such division of 
labour will continue. 

In the field of technical assistance, it is 
gratifying to note that the Commission under- 
took to initiate a number of projects such as 
training centres, seminars and study tours and 
expressed its desire to co-operate with specialized 
agencies in initiating a number of projects. 
While the valuable part played by the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration should be grate- 
fully acknowledged, my delegation does share 
the disappointment of the Commission, that 
there is delay in the establishment of the pro- 
posed training centre for water resources devel- 
opment ‘*‘due to the inability of the Technical 
Assistance Administration to finance it” (para- 
graph 188 of the Report). This is a matter which - 
might also be considered by the TAB. A 
tripartite consultation among the ECAFE Secre- 
tariat, the TAB and TAA might bring about 
fruitful results. It is hoped that the ECAFE 
report next year will indicate some progress in 
this respect. 

The majority of countries in the ECAFE 
region are over-populated and the problem of 
migration requires the urgent attention of all 
governments concerned. There is the sugges- 
tion that the International Labour Organiza- 
tion might make a study of this problem 
(paragraph 193 of the Report). The ultimate 
solution will of course depend upon a number 
of other factors. But an investigation is the 
first and necessary stép in any useful scheme 
of solving the problem. The ILO with its rich 
experience in this field is naturally the right 
body to undertake such a study and it is our 
hope that there will be no delay in initiating the 
project within this year. 

Due to the fact that industrialization of 





ECAFE countries is still in the infant stage 
and that the economic well-being of these coun- 
tries at present depends upon the disposal of 
primary commodities and the development of 
cottage and small-scale industries, my delegation 
shares the view that while great importance 
should be’attached to industrialization due prom- 
inence should be given to the need of ex- 
panding the production of-primary commodities 
and the development of cottage and small-scale 
industries. (paragraph 201 of the Report) 
. The Government of Japan has extended an 
invitation to the Commission to hold the 
eleventh session of the Commission, the seventh 
session of the Committee on Industry and trade 
and the fourth session of the Inland Transport 
Committee in Tokyo next year. This decision 
is in line with the suggestion of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to hold alternate sessions of the Com- 
mission at the Headquarters of the Commission. 

A number of resolutions and one draft reso- 
lution are before the Council for review. Reso- 
lution 10 (X) A (p. 22 of the Report) stipula- 
tes that the Commission notes with satisfaction 
that the activities of the standing and ad hoc 
subsidiary bodies, as well as of the Bureau of 
Flood Control and Water Resources Develop- 
ment, are of practical value to the countries 
of the ECAFE region. This is a. recognition 
of the work of those bodies and the fact that 
practical value may be derived from such work 
should mean that much development along that 
line can be anticipated in the future. Resolu- 
tion 10 (X) B furnishes the terms of reference 
of a Sub-Committee on Mineral Resources De- 
velopment under the Committee on Industry 
and Trade. The Regional Conference on 
Mineral Resources Development which was held 
in Tokyo from 20 to 30 April 1953 undoubt- 
edly carried conviction with ECAFE members 
and associate members that the setting up of 
the Sub-Committee would be timely and was a 
necessity. 

Resolution 11(X) contains the recommenda- 
tion that the Council give recognition to the 
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permanent feature of ECAFE regional projects 
of technical assistance extended by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. My dele. 
gation supports the recommendation whole. 
heartedly and considers that such recognition 
would help the ECAFE countries to formulate 
integrated economic development plans and tg 
pool their resources for the benefit of all con. 
cerned, Liaison between UN bodies engaged ig 
rendering technical assistance and individual 
countries extending technical assistance to the 
region may have taken place. But it is hoped 
that the Report in the future will reveal more 
of this useful relationship, : 
Resolution 12(X) is an appeal to the Coungeil 
for speedy action on the wish of the Commis 
sion to admit to membership those associate 
members which are responsible for their own 
international relations. My delegation is eager 
to see that the necessary action be taken by 


_ the Council at this session and especially for 


those countries which have demonstrated their 
willingness to join in a common effort to up 
hold freedom and the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Concerning resolution 13(X) which purports to 
amead the terms of reference of the Commis 
sium so that representatives of associate mem. 
ters may be eligib!e for chairmanship or vice 
chairmanship. My delegation feels that as soon 
as all associate members who are qualified 
to become members have been admitted to mem- 
bership, this question should not arise. It is 
our belief that while the distinction exists that 
associate members possess no right to vote, it 
seems perfectly logical and proper that import 
ant offices should be open to members alone. 

The only draft resolution on which the Coun 


cil is required to take action is one which re 


quests the Council to take note of the Report 
and of the programme of work and _ priorities 
contained therein. My delegation supports this 
proposal and will vote accordingly. 

Now I wish to make a few brief observations 
on the two publications by the ECAFE Secre 
tariat. 
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On page 50 of 1953 Economic Survey of 


Asia and the Far East, we find the following 


statement: ‘Inflation, although partly absorbed 
by a large import financed: by the 
United States Aid, has continued until recently. 
the large budget def: 
icit resulting from defense expenditure.” In 
the view of my delegation the statement is in- 


surplus 


[t was due mainly to 


complete and needs the following corrective, 
According to the Bi-Monthly Economic Review 
for January and February 1954 issued by the 
Bank of China in Taiwan, the deficit was caused 
by reasons partly military and partly administra- 
tive. One might add in this connection that 
borrowing of funds for production increase 
tended to create an atmosphere favouring the 


growth of inflationary pressures. 


My next comments are on the Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East for Novem- 
ber 1953 which contains a chapter on ‘*Econo- 
mic Development in Mainland of China, 1949- 
53”. The Chinese representative on the ECAFE 
made some extended comments on this docu- 
ment and I shall not repeat what he said. I 
feel, however, that it is my duty to offer a 
word of caution to those who happen to take 
the trouble to read the said document, - The 
distinguished delegate of France took occasion 
this morning to warn those who might carry 
away with the impression that the economic 
conditions on the Mainland of China are fine 
and everything is rosy. I wish the 
people on the Mainland were as happy, 
fed and contented as it has been made out. 
The chapter in the Bulletin, intentionally or 
unintentionally, paints a false picture, Allow 
me to call your attention to the footnote on page 
17 of the Bulletin which reads: **The present 
note covers the period beginning with the estab- 
lishment of the Central People’s Government 
in Peking on 1 October 1949. The 
tion is based on official and semi-official sour- 
ces, which give production and other changes 
in relative, not absolute, terms.” 

Will you please note first the phrase “‘official 
and semi-official sources”, In totalitarian coun- 


Chinese 
well- 


informa- 
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tries the phrase official and semi-official sources 
has a different connotation. As a matter of fact 
everything that appears in print is official or 
semi-official. What other source is there? It 
is hardly necessary to point out that to the 
regime in question statistics is a political and 


propaganda weapon molded to meet all contin: - 


gencies, whether or not accurate being of ‘no 
consequence. 

The footnote goes on to say that all figures 
are relative, there being no absolute figures, 
This again seems to be a common practice in 
the iron-curtain countries. Relative terms and 
percentage figures can be very intriguing if 
we do not know the bases of computationi 
For purpose of illustration, let us take their 
1952 production figures. It is claimed that 
their steel production in 1952 was 8.5 times 
that of 1949, pig iron 7.8 times. It is important 
to know what was the situation in 1948—the 
production of that year was the basis of com- 
parison. In the case of steel—its productjon in 
1949 amounted to only 17% of the pre-1949 
peak figure, according’ to their own official 
report. In this connection, I wish to call the 
Council's attention to the first part of the foot- 
hote where it says that the period covered 
begins with the establishment of the Peking 
regime on 1 October 1949. Please remember 
that China was engaged for 8 long years in a 
life-and-death struggle which ended towards the 
end of. 1945 and hardly before the people had 


time to breathe and adjust themselves to peace- . 


time existence, communist rebellion and civil 
war spread from Manchuria to the whole coun- 
try. The fighting ceased about the summer of 
1949. Economic conditions and production 
level must have reached the lowest ebb at that 
time and currency and transportation systems 
were in utter confusion. If we take the situa- 
tion then as the basis, we are not surprised 
there has been improvement and progress on 
relative and percentage terms. 

By way of illustration of the unreliability of 
these statistics, I draw your attention to a set 
of extraordinary figures on page 29 in the Bul- 
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letin. It is shown that, in the three year from 
1950 to 1952, the Peiping regime was not only 
able to balance the budget, but also to achieve 
surpluses of 2%, 19% and 169 respectively, 
It is not unreasonable if we should question 
how is it possible for any government in the 
world to achieve budget surpluses while engag- 
ing in a full-scale war of aggression involving 
over one million soldiers in Korea? If we are 
prepared to believe and swallow this type of 
information, we could believe almost in any- 
thing. I am not questioning the good faith of 
ECAFE Secretariat for I am sure they are just 
as puzzled by those figures as I am; but we cer- 
tainly cannot accept them without a large grain 
of salt. The truth is that the people in the 
Mainland of China are undergoing privations 
and the peasants cannot keep the food grains 
which they produce and are forced to feed on 
the so-called “‘miscellaneous food grains’’ because 
of shortage of rice and wheat which is their 
regular diet. Against the false picture that has 
been given to us by the Bulletin, let me read 
you two paragraphs of a book—entitled, ‘‘The 
Great Peace”, by a distinguished Indian writer, 
Mr. Raja Hutheesing, who was on a goodwill 
mission to Communist China during the 
period in question. Nobody can accuse Mr. 
Hutheesing as a hostile witness, This is what 
he says on pages 168-9 in his book: 

**In the under-developed countries of Asia the 
state has not been able to compel its people to 





Best Sight of All 

**To see a young couple loving each other is no wonder; but to 
see an old couple loving each other is the best sight of all.” — 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 





suffer further privations merely in the hope of 
a better future...... Asian countries urgently 
need foreign assistance, for they have little 
savings or equipment. Communist China, how. 
ever, has chosen to tread another path. For 
the time being, the dictatorship can finance 
the vast administration, the large standing army 
and partially reconstruct the shattered economy 
by imposing the burdens of deficit financing, 
and taxing the capacities of its people to the 
limit. But, cheap conscript labour can build 
only earthworks on the Huai. It cannot relieve 
the pressure of population on the land, solve 
the problem of a peasantry fearfully guarding 
its smail heldings or provide for employment 
and industrial development. 

“China is skillfully using the weapon of 
propaganda to counter the growing suspicions: 
of the peasantry. America is the new enemy 
and the hatreds of a gentle people are being 
fanned to divert their attention. But the war 
in Korea is beginning to weary them. A new 
diversionary campaign against individualism, 
against the ‘reactionary’ individual who wants 
peace and happiness or the peasant who seeks 
to retain his Jand is a very possible develop 
ment. But there is a limit to the human 
capacity to suffer. Will the Chinese rise 
reassert their freedom, or will their so-called 
‘democratic dictatorship’ lead them to adventure 
in other lands of Southeast. Asia to make them 
forget their frustrated hopes?” 
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Chronology 


May 16. US Presidental envoy General James 
Van Fleet cancluded a five-day conference and 
fact-finding tour in Free China and left for 
Korea. ‘ 

May 17. A warship of Free China routed 10 
Communist war vessels after sinking one enemy 
armed junk and inflicting heavy damages on 
the remaining nine in an hour-long fight off 
the Chekiang coast. 

Government Information Bureau announced 

that some Polish members of the crew of the 
tanker ‘“‘Praca,” which was seized by the Chi- 
nese Navy last Octobor, had appealed to the 
Chinese Government for political asylum. 
May 18. Free China’s Air Force bombed and 
sank one 1,500-ton Communist naval vessel 
and severely crippled another 800-ton ship off 
the Chekiang coast. 

In a Presidential mandate President Chiang 
appointed General Chang Chun as the Presi- 
dential Secretary General. 

Premier Chen Cheng tendered the resigna- 
tion of his whole Cabinet to clear the war for 
the formation of a new Cabinet. 

May 19. US Secretary of Defense Charles E, 
Wilson accompanied by Mrs. Wilson and his 
party arrived in Taiwan to gather first-hand 
information on the military strength of Free 
China. 

May 20. President Chiang Kai-shek and Vice- 
President Chen Cheng were inaugurated at the 
City Hall in Taipei for a term of six years. 

In a statement at his inauguration President 
Chiang called upon the people of China to 
make united efforts to bring about the over- 


‘throw of the Communist puppet regime and at 


the same time strive toward the realization of 
democracy and freedom, 
Taiwan Governor O. K. Yui was nominated 
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by President Chiang for the Premiership left 
vacant by Gen. Chen Cheng who was now the 
Vice President, and the nomination was im- 
mediately forwarded to the Legislative Yuan 
for confirmation. 

Ambassador Wellington Koo called on Secre- 
tary of State John F. Dulles for a 40-minute 
talk on a variety of subjects relating to the 
Far Eastern situation. 

Two US patrol craft were formally handed 
over to the Chinese Government under the 
military assistance program at a ceremony held 
at the Charleston Navy Yard in South Carolina, 
U.S. A, ; 


May 21. The FOA authorized a total of US$ 


2,354,000 for the procurement of various com- 


modities for Taiwan. 

hinese Minister to the Philippines Chow 
Shu-kai, on instruction of Foreign Minister 
George Yeh, registered with the Philippine 
Foreign Office a strong protest against the 
retail trade nationalization bill which was 
passed by the Philippine Senate. 

Chinese Air Force planes on May 20 carried 
President Chiang Kai-shek's inauguration mes- 
sage to the people on the mainland by dropping 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets over the Com- 
munist-controlled territories. 

US Secretary of Defense Wilson declared 
before his departure for Hongkong that a new 
plan 6£ American military assistance to Free 
China was now in the drafting stage. : 

Presidential Special Envoy Gen. Van Fleet 
arrived in Taipci for a revisit to Free China 
during his fact-finding trip in the Far East. 

In a speech delivered to 600 overseas well- 
wishers and members of the Hongkong movie 
and theatrical group President Chiang urged 
all overseas Chinese to rally behind the gov- 








’ ernment in fulfilling the mission of recovering 
the lost mainland. 
President Chiang appointed Yu Tsun-chi as 
China's first delegate to the 37th International 
Labor Conference, and Tuan Mou-lan, second 
delegate. 
May 24. Major-General William C. Chase, 
Chief of the MAAG, left Taiwan for Washing- 
ton to testify before the American House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on matters connect- 
ed with Free China's defense. 
May 25. The Legislative Yuan confirmed the 
nomination of O. K. Yui as Premier by a vote 
of 360 to 87. 

President Chiang granted an audience to the 
newly elected magistrates-and mayors of Taiwan 
and urged them to do their best to promote 
the welfare of the people during their tenure 
of office in the next three year. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs lodged a 
protest with the Japanese Embassy in. Free 
China against Japanese trawlers fishing in the 
vicinity of this island and demanded that the 
Japanese government halt the boats from enter- 
ing the ‘restricted military areas.” 

May 27. In a Presidential mandate Presidént 
Chiang approved all the appointments of the 
new Cabinet as recommended by Premier- 
designate O. K. Yui. 

May 28. In a sharp party line speech Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon said that the 
Truman-Acheson policy was directly responsible 
for the loss of the Chinese mainland. 

One 400-ton Communist gunboat was sunk 

and another 200-ton craft was severely damaged 
by the Free China Air Force off the Chekiang 
coast. 
May 29. A decoration of the order of Aus- 
Picious Star, awarded by the National Govern- 
ment for his promotion of Sino-American 
friendship, was presented to Dr. Hubert G. 
Schenck by Ambassador Wellington Koo in a 
simple ceremony held in Washington, 

General Li Mi, leader of. former. guerrilla 
forces in the Yunnan-Burma area, formally an- 
nounced the completion of the guerrilla evacua- 
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‘sion in Indo-China to the attention of the UN 


Cabinet were formally inducted into office in 


‘sembly was formally inaugurated in a ceremony 








tion and the liquidation of his Anti-Commu. 
nist and National Salvation Army of Yunnan 





province. . 
May 30. Chinese Air Force fighter-bombers 


sank a Communist 500-ton gunboat and damaged 
three Red motorized junks outside of the 
Wenchow Bay. 

May 31. In a Presidential Mandate President . 
Chiang appointed Premier O. K. Yui to act. 
concurrently. as Minister of National Defense 
prior to the assumption of duties by the newly- 
‘appointed Minister Yu Ta-wei. 

A resume of the work of the Executive Yuan 
during the past four years was issucd in which 
were listed the major activities and accom 
plishments of the Government since the time 
when President Chiang resumed office on March 
1, 1950, and nominated General Chen Cheng 
as the Premier. 

In a written statement Forcign Minister 
George Yeh declared that the Government of 
the Republic of China had extended its full 
support to the Thai Government for the latter's 
latest action in bringing the situation in South- 
east Asia resulting from Communist aggres- 



















Security Council. 
New Premier O. K. Yui and his 





June 1. 






an oath-taking ceremony held in the presence 
of President Chiang at the Presidential Build- 






ing: : 

The Legislative Yuan adopted a_ resolution 
jointly proposed. by 106 legislators urging the 
new Cabinet to take speedy and effective steps 
to negotiate with the Philippine Government 
for vetoing the Retail Trade -Nationalization 


Bill. 
June 2. ‘The Second Provisional Provincial As- 









witnessed by 400 gorvernment officials and 
civic representatives. . 
Thomas R. Bowden, a US banking official, 
had been appointed Deputy Director of the 
FOA Mutual Security Mission to China.. 
A five-member Vietnamese goodwill mission 
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led by ex-Premier Hguyen Van Tam arrived in 
Free China for a one-week-visit. 

Jane 3- The Executive Yuan formally approv- 
ed the appointment of C. K. Yen, Minister of 
Finance, as the new Taiwan Governor. 

June 4. President Chiang received Nguyen Vam 
Tam, former Indo-Chinese Prime Minister, and 
his party at the Presidential Building. 

In a Presidential Mandate President Chiang 

confirmed the appointment of various Cabinet 
vice ministers and high provincial officials. 
Jane 5-. Presidential Chiang appointed Gover- 
nor C. K. Yen to serve concurrently as Com- 
mander of the Provincial Peace Preservation 
Corps. 
Jane 6. Upon his return from Bangkok Col. I 
Fu-de announced, that the work of airlifting 
Chinese~ guerrillas from the Yunnan-Burmese 
border had been completed. 

Chinese Air 
passes on the Red-held mainland to facilitate 
the surrender of Communist soldiers. 

June 7. Governor C. K. Yen revealed that the 
control of foreign exchange and the import 
and export trade would soon be transferred to 


Force dropped safe “conduct 


the charge of Central Government authorities. 
Jane 10. Representatives of 550 local political, 


religious and civic groups gave a big tea party 
in honor. of the Vietnamese and Chinese 
delegations leaving for Korea to attend the 
forthcoming Asian People’s Anti-Communist 
Conference. 

Major General William C. Chase, MAAG 
Chief, returned to Free China from a consulta- 
tion trip to the US. 

Jane 11. The Legislative Yuan passed the na- 
tional budget for fiscal year 1954-1955. 

June 13. General George C. Stewart, Director 
of the Military Assistance Office of the US 
Defense Department, told a Congressional com- 
mittee that the military assistance by the US 
to the Government of the Republic of China 
had created a “military strong point” on Taiwan 
that constituted a major deterrent to aggression 
by the peiping puppet regime. 

June 15. The Asian People’s Anti-Communist 
Conference was opened at Chinhae in Korea 
with the delegates of cight Asian countries 
participating in it. 

The 16 nations who had fought in Korea — 
issued a joint declaration proclaiming the failure 
of the Geneva Conference to unify the country 
and announcing their intention to: end the 
parley. 


What Is a Classic? 


**A classic is something that everybody wants to have read and 


nobody wants to read.”” —Mark Twain. 
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